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CONOMY OF TIME! Successful banks practice it. Especially 
those which economizetellers’time with T he Lightning Coin Changer. 
For that’s an economy that affects the public as well as the bank. 


With The Lightning to make change for change. And The Lightning is guaranteed for 
him, the teller can easily devote his full atten- 1o years’ service. Leading banks, large and 
tion to the patron—answer questions courteous- small, are saving time and money at the teller 
ly, compare signatures, make acquaintances, window—with The Lightning. 
establish the personal relations that mean so For instance—The Bankers’ Trust Co., 


much to any bank. New York City; National City Bank, Indi- 
You can well afford the low price of The _anapolis, Ind., etc. For full information about 
Lightning—for insurance against errors in _ the special bank model, address your request: 


LIGHTNING COIN CHANGER COMPANY 
DIVISION OF SHIPMAN-WARD MFG. CO. 
4401 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 
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Boosted Year! 
Increased Deposits Per Cent 


BAN KERS are fghzing for busi- 


ness nowadays as strenuously 
as men in other lines. ‘‘More Business 


Must Be Secured”’ is the slogan today ! Fi. 
Has your bank tried frequent ‘‘Per- seg ee. 
sonal’’ letters to your /gica/ customers? 
Deer 


“Increased our deposits $500,000 solely 
by Addressograph-ed Direct Mail 
Advertising.’’ —First Nat’] Bank, Westwood, N. J. 


Help Bankers! | = | 


1. ‘‘How a Bank Gets Busi- 
ness When It’s Hard to 
Get.’’— By H. B. Grimm, 
Manager, New Business De- 
partment, Security Trust 
Company, Detroit, Mich. 

2. “‘Meeting Bank Busi- 
ness at the Train.’’ — 
Also by H. B. Grimm. 

3. ‘Mailing Lists, Their 

Preparation, Care and 

Uses.’’—By P. C. Ufford, 

Mailing List Expert. 


TRIAL Will 
Convince You! 


| mpi thru actua/ trial how the Lytton Sav- 
ings Bank, Lytton, Iowa, increased deposits 
30%! See for yourself why the Diamond National 
Bank, Pittsburgh, Pa.,says: ‘‘Our 
has already paid 900 % on our investment in it |” 
Same Addressograph cuts costs in writing names on statements, 

ledger pages, interest notices, envelopes, cards, etc. Send no 
iad order—send no money—yjust try the $57.50 RIBBON 
PRINT Addressograph 10 days at our expense. Rip off and. 


mail coupon with your business letterhead. 


General Offices: 908 W. Van Buren St., Chicago. 
Factories: Chicago, Brooklyn, Londons 


tlanta, Ga. Detroit, Mich. Omaha, Nebr. -¥. 
Boston, Mass. rand Rapids, Mich. Pittsburgh, Pa.” 
Buffalo, N.Y. Houston, Texas Po 4s 4 
Butte, Mont. di Ind. Salt Lake City, Utah 
Chicago, Il. Kansas City, Mo. an Antonio, Texas 
Cincinnati, Ohio Los Angeles, Calif. San Francisco.Calif. 
Cleveland, Ohio Minneapolis, Minn. Seattle, Wash hi 
Dallas, Texas Newark, N. J. Spokane, Wash. 
Canada: 60 W. Front St., TORONTO. Ke 
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Graphic Record 
Every Bank Merger 


NOTHER new and distinct feature in the Rand McNally 
Blue Book, —a complete and correct record of all banks 
closing or consolidating. 


The remarkable changes in the American banking field during the last few years, — 
the numerous mergers and closings,—constitute a tendency that every banker should 
know about in the handling of items, the routing of collections and the development of 
profitable new business. 


Heretofore banks that have been merged or closed were deleted from the Blue 
Book. Hereafter these charges will be indicated in italics. The name of the bank will 
be shown in the alphabetical list under the city with a statement that the institution was 
either closed or merged. And in the case of consolidations, the name of the enlarged 
bank will be shown. 


This information will be of inestimable value in keeping track correctly of financial 
statements of condition, correspondents and the banks’ executive personnel. 


a Why the Blue Book Is the 
Bankers’ Bible 


Because it is honestly revised twice a year. 


Because it has maintained an unbroken record of accuracy in its voluminous statistical 
compilation. 


Because it has four times the circulation of any other bank directory in the field. 


Because it has been under the management of Rand McNally & Company since its 
founding half a century ago. 


Because it is compiled by experts who have a comprehensive knowledge of the 
bankers’ requirements. 


we The January edition is delivered in March; the July edition 
in September. Place your order now. 


vp MENALLY & GoMPANY 


—-— = OFFICIAL NUMBERING AGENT AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION 
Largest Publishers of Banking Publications in the W orld 


Address Dept. D-28, 536 S. Clark Street, Chicago 
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VALENTINE WINTERS 


PRESIDENT, WINTERS NATIONAL BANK, DAYTON, OHIO 
PRESIDENT, CITY RAILWAY COMPANY, DAYTON, OHIO 


A complete audit by a reputable firm of certified 
public accountants is beyond all doubt one of the 
greatest factors in making for better business. The 
corner-stone of the foundation of the credit structure 
is the availability of credit at the proper time and in the 
proper proportion to the needs of business as a whole. 


Only through the medium of a complete audit can 
the banker feel the pulse of the borrower. 


Published in the interest of better Business 


by ERNST & ERNST 
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Cees the Hills With the Bank’s Movie 


A Motion Picture Motor Truck Outfit That Carries Health, 
Education and Prosperity to Nine Counties in Mississippi 


IRST, consider Choctaw County, 

typical of Northern Mississippi. It 
was a one-crop community—cotton. 
It suffered heavy losses from cotton in 
1920. Feedstuff was scarce. Corn 
was at a premium; in fact, fully 
10,000 bushels were bought in outside 
markets that year and shipped in to 
supply the deficiency. Money, ap- 
parently, didn’t exist. A few of the 
farmers were prosperous and a few 
were ‘‘Hill-billies,’’ representatives of a 
fast-disappearing type, but the average 
were just dragging along—existing. 
Tomorrow looked no more hopeful in 
prospect than today. They were in a 
rut, physically and mentally, as well 
as financially. They had ceased to care. 

Just such a cross section of Choctaw 
County we see grouped in the yard of 
“Bywy,” a consolidated schoolhouse, 
come to meetin’ on a morning in early 
March, 1921, in buckboards mostly, 
some of them ten miles or more; an 
occasional automobile stands aristo- 
cratically apart from the common herd 
of horses and mules tied up at the 
hitching rail. 

The farm folk—men, women and 
children —register pleas- 


and carry it into the schoolhouse —the 
films, the portable screen and the 
projecting machine. They hook up the 
machine with a farm-lighting outfit 
on the truck outside. Mr. Murphree 
takes the platform and explains what 
it is all about. The bank has come 
primarily to sow the seed of diversi- 
fication, and to lift standards of home 
life, as well as farm methods. 

Down go the window shades and up 
comes the feature film, “The Visit of 
the Victors,”’ two reels showing boys 
and girls, 1920 prize winners in the 
bank’s various agricultural clubs, on 
their prize trip to the International 
Live Stock Show at Chicago. Romp- 
ing at the Zoo, admiring Chicago’s 
municipal pier, inspecting the wonders 
of the huge packing plant of Armour 
& Company, these children are having 
the time of their young lives—all over 
again and right before the eyes of 
their neighbors in Choctaw County. 
Following is an official government war 
review film, acomedy, afarmdemonstra- 
tion picture, another preaching health 
and sanitation, and finally a travelogue. 

The county superintendent of edu- 


‘girls’ clubs on the spot. 


cation makes a brief appeal for better 
attendance at the schools and then 
the county agricultural agent outlines 
his plans to co-operate with the bank 
in its farm development work. He 
begins the organization of boys’ and 
Virtually the 
whole audience signs up and pledges 
support. The show is over and the 
community service truck moves on to 
the next booking, its crew bewildered 
by a continuous fire of questions while 
re-loading the truck and embarking. 
That’s all of that particular meeting; 
but the show came back in September, 
voluntarily invited by 75 per cent of 
the schools of the county, among them 
‘“‘Bywy” which insisted on a return 
engagement. ‘Toward the end of the 
year Choctaw County had organized 
a farm bureau, built two potato curing 
houses on a large scale and, through 
its boys’ corn clubs, supplied, with a 
comfortable margin, the 10,000 bushels 
of corn that had to be imported the 
preceding year. Peas, lespedeza and 
other crops were taking the place of 
excess cotton. Club membership in- 
creased from 60 to 300. Attendance 
at the bank’s summer 


ant anticipation as they 
turn to look now and 
then in the direction of 
Ackerman, county seat 
and nearest railroad 
point, fifteen miles away. 


camp for boys rose from 
20 to 82 boys, ac- 
companied by seventy 
parents who also profited 
by the three days of 


They are dressed in their 
“Sunday Best,” for this 
is an event. 

A motor truck rolls 
into sight over the hills 
and presently comes to a 
halt at the schoolhouse. 
Its passengers are Dennis 
Murphree, director of the 
community service of the 
Grenada (Mississippi) 
Bank, I. R. Bradshaw, 
county agricultural agent, 
and Charles J. Murphy, 
county superintendent of 
education. They have 
brought the movies to 
the “‘back country.” 

Eager hands help them 


CHOCTAW FAR 3 


instruction in seed corn 
selection, hog feed and 
production systems —and 
the recreations of camp- 
ing on the banks of the 
creek. Finally, Choctaw 
County took second place 
in the entire state at the 
State Fair at Jackson. 

' For nearly two years 
the Grenada Bank and 
its chain of fifteen con- 
trolled banks has con- 
ducted its educational 
campaign by means of 
moving pictures. It has 
talked with pictures to 
more than 100,000 per- 
sons in the nine counties 
in which the chain oper- 


unload the equipment 


ates, at a cost to date 
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exceeding $15,000, which cost has been 
shared since May, 1921, by the Mis- 
sissippi State Board of Health. It 
goes mainly into rural districts, some 
of them ten to twenty-five miles from 
a railroad, where, to hundreds of in- 
habitants, the movies had been a myth. 
It is virgin soil, as it were, for motion 
picture educational propaganda, and 
that is one reason why the movie com- 
munity service has produced an abun- 
dant harvest of better farming, better 
health and better homes—its three 
main lines of attack. Or, to put it 
another way, the service is achieving 
its ideal of progress in Northern Mis- 
sissippi; direct results to the bank are 
secondary, if not almost negligible, 
but the indirect results are invaluable. 

In promoting health—stamping out 
hookworm, typhoid, tuberculosis, diph- 
theria and smallpox—the service has 
been a tremendous and recognized 
factor. Better than any single agency, 
the health officials say, it has succeeded 
in breaking down prejudice of the poor 
whites — and the negroes too, for it does 
not draw the color line—which for 
years has handicapped introduction of 
progressive methods of medicine and 
sanitation; the service has paved the 
way eventually for installation (with- 
out opposition) of numerous health 
units. 

The service is systematic—never 
haphazard. But the procedure is quite 
simple. The truck goes direct to the 
county seat when it enters a new 
county. There Mr. Murphree, the 
director, consults the county agricul- 
tural agent, the health officer and the 
superintendent of schools. Between 
them they decide the greatest need of 
the community and plan the point of 
attack. From the county seat as 
headquarters, the movie outfit works 
out and puts on a show, or series of 
' programs, behind poster and newspaper 
announcements of places and dates, 
endeavoring in all cases to show in at 
least one church or schoolhouse within 
four miles of every inhabitant. When 
the point of attack is established the 
director selects from the forty or more 
films that he carries always with him; 
if his subjects on hand are inappro- 


priate in that locality, 


he has but to get on 
the telephone or tele- 
graph and tap his 
reserve supply from 
various sources. 

J. T. Thomas, presi- 
dent of the Grenada 
Bank, and originator 
of the service, per- | 
ceived the need of | 
enlightenment for 
fathers, mothers and 
children, and then de- 
vised the community 
service to fill the need, 


designing it also to 
back up his aggressive 
club work to stimulate financial better- 
ment through better farming, the 
foundation of which must be a better 
understanding of thrift, health, farm 
sanitation and standards of living. 
One of his first films, which he bought 
outright for $135, was ‘‘Jinks,” a 
humorously treated and yet powerful 
attack on tuberculosis. He planned 
and had made at a cost of $165 a film, 
“The Road Ahead for Mississippi,” 
which has not only aroused strong 
sentiment for good roads, but has 
actually achieved considerable road 
construction. The bank has bought 
at less cost a miscellaneous collection 
of films of travel, comedy, drama and 
various phases of education and these 
are supplemented by films loaned by 
the Department of Visual Instruction 
of Mississippi, films loaned by the 
Department of Agriculture in Wash- 
ington, 135 war reviews available at 
any time from the United States 
Government, and a number of com- 
mercial films, with and without adver- 
tising tie-ups of the manufacturers by 
whom they were made. For agricul- 
tural education, the bank also recom- 
mends the films of the International 
Harvester Company, some of which 
the service movie truck carries con- 
stantly. These, as well as state and 
national government films, are ob- 
tainable for the asking. 

The request of the State Board of 
Health of Mississippi to join with the 
bank and pay half the expense was a 


They come, behind the family mule, from miles around to see the movies and a bit of wholesome sport 


- ‘The heart of the system is the Grenada bank, Grenada, Miss. 


recognition of the value of the service 
as an agency for health and sanitation, 
and since the date of this joint arrange- 
ment, health work has been taken up 
in earnest. The service has been 
especially effective in its typhoid 
fever campaign in Marshall County 
with a film entitled “In His Father’s 
Footsteps,” supplemented, of course, 
with talks and demonstrations by well- 
known physicians and department 
officials. At the time of the film 
presentation and at later specified 
dates the physicians inoculated hun- 
dreds of the audiences with typhoid 
vaccine and effectually stopped the 
spread of the disease. 

Active campaigning against the 
hookworm began in Union County 
with a film, “Unhooking the Hook- 
worm,” which disclosed the ravages 
of the disease and pointed the cure. 
Here thousands of the inhabitants 
submitted to examination and acted 
on the advice of the physicians who 
sought their co-operation. After the 
Grenada Bank’s community service 
campaigned in Union and adjoining 
counties, the County Board of Super- 
visors acted on the recommendation 
of the State Board of Health and 


established a health unit, paying half 


the expense. In other counties health 
units have been established likewise as 
a direct result of campaigns. The news- 
paper in New Albany, the county seat 
of Union County, now tells a story of 
distinct improvement, credited to the 
health unit which is daily investigating 
hookworm, diphtheria, typhoid, child 
welfare and sanitary conditions. 

The health unit consists of a 
physician director, a field worker, a 
public health nurse and a laboratory 
worker (or microscopist), and requires 
approximately $10,000 for a year’s 
operation. This cost of the indi- 
vidual unit is split equally between 
the county and the State Board of 
Health, to which Rockefeller and the 
International Health Board contribute. 

“Therefore,” says Mr. Murphree, 
“it is necessary first to sell the county, 
and that’s where our educational 
campaign of pictures comes in. We 
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show with pictures what the hookworm 
is, how it works, what the results of 
infection are, and present similar 
propaganda aimed at other diseases, 
like typhoid—showing contaminated 
water, the infection of flies and every- 
day evidences that can be grasped 
instantly by an uneducated audience. 

“Once established, the health unit 
pays for itself many times over. The 
unit’s workers visit every home, test 
water supply, examine school children 
for physical defects, employ the serv- 
ices of physicians to correct the 
defects in case the patients are unable 
to pay, examine and treat individuals 
for hookworm, set up clinics, vaccinate 
against smallpox and typhoid without 
charge, and perform a multitude of 
splendid services.” 

Under the former director, Sam E. 
Woods, now in the Department of 
Education of Mississippi, the service 
toured the counties of Grenada, Cal- 
houn, Webster, Lee, Oktibbeha and 
Montgomery, made thorough investi- 
gations and filled 200 ‘‘appointments” 
in the rural sections. Since February, 
1921, when Mr. Murphree took charge, 
the bank’s visual educational system 
has invaded the counties of Choctaw, 
Attala, Winston, Tallahatchie, Yalo- 
busha, Marshall, Union, Pontotoc, 
Chickasaw, Webster, Calhoun, Quit- 
man and Holmes, repeating in some 
of them, with 400 meetings. 

Dr. W. S. Leathers, director of the 
Mississippi State Board of Health, 
has personally assisted in the bank’s 
promotion of public health and rural 
sanitation in ten of these counties, 
accompanied by a competent staff of 
physicians, field workers, nurses, health 
officers and volunteer business men. 

In two counties, Choctaw and 
Winston, theservice hasconcentrated on 
boys’ and girls’ agricultural clubwork. 

In Attala County, the county agent 
and Clyde Hester, secretary of the 
creamery at Kosciusko, gave their 
time and support enthusiastically to 
the movie method of reviving a dairy- 
ing industry that was all but dead; two 
films, ““A Year in Jersey History” and 
“Hearts and Jerseys,” were the 
nucleus of the bank’s campaign. 

To illustrate the pulling power of 
the Grenada screen version of educa- 
tion in Mississippi, Mr. Murphree 


Progress, Choctaw County, where the 
show was the chief attraction for a big 


picnic dinner. Incidentally, the bank 
and public officials are glad to en- 
courage the picnic idea and they 
utilize it frequently as a background 
and auxiliary advertisement for 
the meeting. Seventy-five boys at- 
tended the boys’ club short course of 
three days at Weir, absorbing practical 
instruction in the new agriculture, taking 
part in boxing matches and programs 
of entertainment and camping on the 
creeks at night. The movie showed 
to 1,000 persons in Pontotoc, and to 
1,000 persons four nights in succession 
in the public park at Water Valley, 
presenting an entirely new program 
each evening. At least a_ partial 
change of program is essential at each 
new booking because parts of the 
crowd often follow the outfit to its 
next stop. 

Both the State Superiniendent of 
Education and the Director of the 
Department of Visual Instruction of 
Mississippi sometimes travel with the 
outfit for days together and speak to 
the meetings in behalf of their respec- 
tive divisions of education. Competi- 
tion banks — banks that are not links in 
the Grenada chain—have been known 
to supply music for the meetings, and 
otherwise to give exceptionally fine 
co-operation. Significant endorsements 
are these. 

The influence of the fifteen branch 
banks in the Grenada chain is of 
course responsible for a considerable 
measure of the success of the plan. 
Each branch bank becomes a center 
from which radiates enthusiasm for 
the idea and unanimous willingness to 
help put the program over in its own 
little community. These branch banks 
comprise the Bank of Ackerman, 
Calhoun County Bank, Bank of Bel- 
zonia, Bank of Charleston, Bank of 
Europa, Bank of Louisville, Bank of 
Moorehead, Bank of McCool, Bank 
of Noxapater, Bank of Oakland, Bank 
of Vardaman, Bank of Woodland, 
Bank of Holcomb, and Sturgis Bank. 

The expense, which averages $600 
to $700 a month, or approximately 
$5,000 for a seven-month season, is 
borne by Grenada Bank. Since May 
1, 1921, the State Health Department 


has paid about half of the monthly 
cost, which varies necessarily with the 
repairs to the motor truck and project- 
ing equipment. The total cost of 
$15,000 for operation to date, less 
about $900 contributed by State 
Health Department, includes, of course, 
the first cost of the equipment, which 
is the best obtainable. 

The cost is expected to be somewhat 
higher this season, to begin April 1, 
because of a greatly enlarged program 
of activity. In connection with the 
truck movie service, prize awards for 
club, home and farm work are covering 
a much broader field. Following, the 
prizes to be awarded in 1922, with nine 
counties eligible, will give some idea 
of their scope: 

Hogs—Best pure-bred sow and litter 
(10 or more contestants), first, $10; 
second, $5; third, $2.50. 

Cotton—Greatest net profit per 
acre (not more than six acres to the 
mule), variety of seed to be selected 
by county agent. Minimum four 
acres to farm (15 or more contestants). 
First, $15; second, $10; third, $5. 

Corn—Greatest net profit per acre. 
Variety of seed to be selected by the 
county agent. Minimum five acres, 
to include peas and soy beans (15 or 
more contestants). First, $15; second, 
$10; third, $5. 

Oats and Lespedeza—Best four acres 
(15 or more contestants). First, $15; 
second, $10; third, $5. 

Dairy—Best net profit per cow, 
minimum herd of five cows (five or 
more contestants). First, $15; second, 
$10; third, $5. 

Best kept Home—Strictly for ladies 
(15 or more contestants). One kitchen 
cabinet, value $40. 

Bees—Two stands each to compete. 
Maximum comb-honey production per 
stand (five or more contestants). First, 
$7.50; second, $5; third, $2.50. 

Boys’ Club Work—Community 
Club leader doing best work in 1922, 
basis of award to be supplied by 
county agent, free trip to State Fair 
at Jackson. 

To the boys’ community club doing 
the best all-round work in 1922, one 
16 x 16 army tent and equipment, 
consisting of cots and cooking utensils 
to accommodate ten or twelve boys. 


reports an attendance of 1,250 
at a community meeting at | 


} 


rural church, not less than two 
religious meetings per month for 


| To the largest attendance at a 
| 


A picnic dinner at Progress and two views of the boys’ club in action —corn instruction and the universal appeal of the dinner bell 
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twelve months, to be located not less 
than two miles from railroad station; 
judges: pastor and two leading mem- 
bers of church; prize $100. 

To the county of the nine counties 
competing (Grenada County excepted) 
winning the largest number of prizes 
at the Grenada Fair, 1922, prize $100. 

Most profit derived from any one of 
fifteen competing farms (three special 
demonstration farms will be selected 


in each supervisor’s district), prize $50. 

As to actual results, President 
Thomas, of the Grenada Bank, has 
this to say: “I could hardly hazard a 
guess as to the general effect of our 
work. I can only say that we have 
done our best so far. We have worked 
every county thoroughly, where we 
have banks located, for better health, 
moral and religious uplift, good roads, 
diversified farming, etc. In our con- 
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ception of the work, we have tried to 
make better and more contented people 
of the citizens of our territory. We 
have tried not to have any personal 
interest. As to results to our bank, 
as yet we have observed no great 
direct benefits. However, the work 
is young yet. The slogan is ‘Making 
the Best of What You Have is the 
First Step for Getting Ahead.’ We 
are teaching our people the first step.” 


We're 5(=Birthday Cake and Everything 5 wixsron 


SPLENDID time “was had by 
all” at the birthday party of the 
Louisville, National Bank, Louisville, 
Ky., celebrating its fifty-seven years of 
honorable record and public service since 
starting in business in March, 1865. 
Our birthday cake, displayed in the 
lobby, was:a huge affair of wood and 
cardboard covered with plaster of paris 
and decorated in pink, surmounted by 
“57” in electric numerals six inches 
high. The names of seven officers 
whose service with the bank ranged 
from twenty-three to forty-three years, 
appeared in a panel on the front of the 
cake, under the inscription: “57 years 
old this month—Our roll of honor of 
service.” 

To attract savings business, we gave 
$80 in cash prizes for accounts during 
our birthday month—small amounts 
aggregating $75 as they were opened, 
and a grand prize of $5 for the account 
bearing the lucky number. Our dis- 
tribution of the small prizes was by 
the well-known method of “drawing.” 
In a “slice,” or removable compart- 
ment of our wood and cardboard cake, 
we placed 630 sealed envelopes con- 
taining slips numbered from 1 to 630. 
The actual cash we placed, in 
charge of a teller, in a duplicate 
set of 630 envelopes numbered 
outside from 1 to 630. One 
hundred of these envelopes 
contained a dime each; 200, a 
nickel; 100, a quarter; 30, a 
half dollar; 200, five pennies; 
and 5, a peace dollar. De- 
positors entitled to prizes drew 
one of the envelopes in the cake 
and exchanged it at the teller’s 
window for the corresponding 
envelope containing the cash. 
The wife of our mayor se- 
lected the grand prize number, 
sealed it in an envelope and 
placed it near the cake. 

For four days in the first week 
of our celebration, one of our 
largest baking companies gave 
away 500 pounds of its famous 
Plymouth cake from a booth set 
up inthe lobby. Another baking 
company served cake for three 
days in the second week. A 
cigar company also gave 


away a large quantity of its product. 

In preparation for the event, this 
letter went to every stockholder in the 
bank: 

“You are having a party at your 
bank. 

“During the month of March, we 
are celebrating our fifty-seventh anni- 
versary, inviting all the citizens of 
Louisville, especially our friends, to 
drop in the bank and meet our officers 
during that month. 

“A large part of the success of this 
party will be due to your co-operation. 

““Won’t you please not only come 
yourself, but bring some friend in 
during the month? 

“Remember, thisis your bank and you 
are really one of the hosts of the party.” 

A letter went also to all employees, 
impressing upon them the fact that 
this was their party and not an officers’ 
party, asking them all to be a “kid” 
again and enter into the spirit of the 
thing. Right here, I want to say that 
the spirit of co-operation given by the 
people in the bank was one of the great 
factors of the success of the party. 

We sent invitations to all the civic 
and luncheon club members and every 


“ST Years YounG” 


MARCH 1865 


Dow and your frends: ave. mes€ vtseb 


any’ lime daring’ the mente f March 
We ave ete trating our Ff ly seventh: 


Mhiv monthe and want you to car 
wonderful Cake 


LOUISVILLE NATIONAL BANK 
EVERY SAVINGS ACCOUNT OPENED DURING THE 
MONTH DILL RECEIVE A GIFT FROM THE CAKE 


MARCH 1022 


depositor—to all the. banks in Ken- 
tucky, the governor and state officials 
and all the executive bodies of the city 
administration. 

The tie-up in our three windows was: 
“March, 1865—in this year this bank 
began serving the public’; “57 years 
of honorable, careful and _ personal 
service’; and “March, 1922—this bank 
is serving more people better than ever 
before.” 

Also, we used a small space in the 
newspapers inviting the public at large 
to attend the party. 

Without a doubt, the big cake and 
the giving away of cake and prizes 
with accounts caused more talk than 
any one piece of bank publicity that 
we have ever put on. I don’t believe 
it is an exaggeration to say that we had 
from five to six hundred people a day 
in the bank to see the cake. 

Here is what it did for the bank. It 
told the people how old we were and 
our record. On the first day we opened 
two large commercial accounts and one 
bank account from out in the state. 
This last account was sent as a birth- 
day present to us. It gave our officers 
an opportunity to meet most of 
our depositors and the friends 
who came in to see us. 

The entire cost to the bank 
was as follows: 


Newspapers and Letters.. 50.00 
$200.00 


(About one-half of these prizes 
will be credited back at the end 
of the party.) 

One of the best results of 
the birthday party was that it 
brought all of the people of 
the bank closer together and 
created a spirit of co-operation 

--that was well worth five times 
the money spent. The co- 
operation of outside interests 
is also desirable. The business 
houses and manufacturers are 
always willing to lend a hand 
and share in the publicity. 

We believe that any bank 
withanhonorablerecordwillfind 


the birthday party worth while. 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


Nine 


The Greatest of These = Solicitation 


A Staff of Women Solicitors for a Detroit Bank, How They 
Work From House to House and Bring in Permanent Business — 


OW are we to get more new busi- 

ness? How are we to get accounts 
that remain in the bank? There is 
doubtless no one problem to which the 
banker of today is giving as much 


By L. H. D. BAKER 


Vice-president, American State Bank 
Detroit 


tellers nothing but the all too frequent 

explanation, ‘“‘needed the money.” 
What had happened? Why had 

these people come into the bank, 
opened an account and within a few 


thought. 

Offhand, it would seem that all 
the necessary ground would be 
amply covered by calling in a few 
sales experts and advertising men. 
Indeed, these men are of no small 
help to the busy executive in solving 
his problem, but they do not always 
satisfy; strange to say, despite the 
fact that there is no finer thing to 
sell than the thrift idea and no 
possible transaction so remote from 
“blue sky”’ operations as the bank 
account, the sale of that account is 
hampered by more spider-webbed 
ethics and more old world and old 
time traditions than any other sales 
proposition in the modern business 
world. 

Every banker is in his own way 
amerchant with a stock of goods to 


And This is Salesmanship 


“T’ve bathed babies. I’ve applied 
mustard plasters to suffering mothers. 
I’ve gone into the kitchen and done the 
dinner. I’ve helped with the family wash. 

**So, you see,”’ said Mrs. Charlotte B. 
Riebel, ‘‘we solicitors are engaged in social 
service and missionary work, as well as 
salesmanship. As a matter of fact, I 
couldn’t define salesmanship to save my 
life. I am not consciously selling the 
bank. I’m selling my own personality 
as intuition directs. 

“My reception at the door usually 


sketches for me a fairly vivid picture of - 


the situation inside. It tells me when 
to get down to business at once, to shoot 
my proposition straight from the 
shoulder, to get the best of the first 
scrimmage; and how to sympathize with 
the kindly old lady who throws the door 
wide in welcome to her home—and 
her troubles.”’ 


be disposed of. Other merchants seek 


days closed it? And the answer 
slowly came home to us. They had 
used us as a safe-keeping depository, 
the simple truth being that because 
we made no charge for the opening 
of an account, they had taken 
advantage of this means of safe- 
guarding their earnings — frequently 
for only the week end. 

From the angle of the New Busi- 
ness Department there was a lesson 
to learn. Our publicity had taken, 
had sold our bank as a strong, safe, 
convenient place in which to put 
their money, but we hadn’t sold 
them a savings account, nor had 
we sold them the bank as a bank. 

In other words, people were com- 
ing each day into our place of busi- 
ness where we had something to sell, 
were coming in because our wisely 


spent money was bringing them, 


to dispose of their stocks through 
well defined and generally accepted 
channels, but until recent years, the 
banker who either advertised orsolicited 
business was “unethical,” and even 
now some of the members of the old 
school show their disapproval of the 
new regime by “throwing a bone”’ to 
their publicity department in the shape 
of some totally inadequate appro- 
priation. It might be said that these 
banks are usually the ones that point 
with pride to their age, but do not show 
much of an inclination to match 
figures with the other banks that have 
taken up the merchandising idea. 

Being blessed with a_ board of 
directors who do not expect to produce 
business by publishing “statements,” 
and having for a president a man who is 
the epitome of salesmanship, our 
institution has taken to heart almost 
every known sales method that could 
be applied to banking, and “the 
greatest of these is solicitation.” 

Ours is a state bank in the heart of 
the Middle West and in a city of over 
amillion population. I doubt verymuch 
if there is another situation analogous 
in the United States. Thousands of 
people come and go at all times of the 
year. Some remain for a few days, 
some for a few weeks or months, and 
some of course remain to become good 
citizens. Still, the floating population 
is enormous and the life of the many 
Savings accounts opened for conven- 
ience is correspondingly short. 


After keeping a carefully compiled 
“graph” of savings accounts opened 
and closed for a period of years, it 
became evident that we needed to do 
two things: first, to supply our savings 
department with accounts that would 
“stick”; and second, to treat the 
accounts that were already in the bank 
so that they should become profitable. 
Sporadic savers are not in the long run 
very profitable for a bank and those 
accounts that are opened and closed 
within a month—or, as happened very 
often in our case, stayed in the bank 
only a few days— show a dead loss for 
the department in which they are 
carried. 

It was a comparatively easy matter 
to “treat” the accounts that were 
“dead” through the medium of a 
direct-by-mail campaign which brought 
the desired results, but to get the new 
accounts which were to replace those lost 
through “‘causes beyond our control,” 
and to make the new accounts remain 
in the bank long enough to become 
profitable, was another proposition. 

After some months of advertising 
through street cars, billboards, news- 
papers, etc., one fact became apparent. 
We were getting results, accounts were 
coming to the bank in a most gratifying 
manner, but they continued to slip 
away in numbers too large to suit us. 
Even before we could get the names on 
our files for follow-up purposes, many 
would have closed out and left our 


yet they were not buying. They had 
the same idea of a bank that I had 
when a boy. It was a place to put 
money where it would be safe, but you 
were not to expect warmth, kindly 
greeting, or, last of all, an invitation 
to become really a part of that bank. 

About this time our branch managers 
were called in and we spoke some 
homely truths regarding courtesy, 
kindliness, and human character. In 
less than three months results began 
to show in a material cutting down of 
“accounts closed’ and people were 
beginning to regard the manager of 
the branch as a man to whom they 
could come for almost any sort of 
assistance or advice. Still we were not 
satisfied. We had not begun to bring 
in those accounts that come with a 
definite purpose to save, to become a 
part of the institution, to feel that same 
pride in achievement that we who 
safeguarded their money felt in their 
growth and ours. To accomplish this 
we felt that we must take the bank to 
them in their homes, make them feel 
that we had a very real interest in them 
and in their welfare and to arouse in 
them an interest in making “savings 
payments,” like the interest they 
manifest in paying installments on the 
hundred-and-one articles offered them 
by other merchants. Personal solici- 
tation was in our opinion the only 
medium through which this could be 
done, and later results have amply 
repaid our confidence in this method. 
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For a time we considered the idea of 
hiring professional solicitors, but we 
rejected it finally because we felt that 
strangers would not be able to give 
the same careful consideration to our 
wants as would solicitors whom we 
might employ and train ourselves. 
The plan having been decided upon, 
it was then necessary to build our 
sales force. 

For some months, our advertising 
department had been solicited for 
program business by a bright and 
forceful woman whose tact and per- 
sistence had been the subject of much 
favorable comment. Her services were 
requisitioned and after a few days 
spent in the bank among the various 
departments, she went into the field. 
Suffice to say that this woman has 
brought in as high as eighty-four 
accounts per week and has sécured 
accounts with initial deposits ranging 
as high as $10,000. 

From this modest beginning our 
sales force grew until we had several 
well-trained solicitors in the city, 
each with her own territory and all 
reporting to the main office once each 
week. These women go into the homes 
of the people who live in the neighbor- 
hood of our banks. They talk with 


the women who control the purse. 


strings of the household and solicit 
accounts for our bank. They sell 
savings accounts, household checking 
accounts, insurance accounts, babies’ 
bank accounts—for which we give 
small banks—safety deposit boxes, the 
foreign department, and in fact every 
service of the bank. Often the house- 
holder is already a depositor of the 
bank but seldom does she fail to ask 
for some specific information regarding 
her banking af- . 

fairs, and never | 
does she fail to 
acknowledge 
gratefully the call 
of a representative 
of her bank. 

Our solicitors 
are not gossips, but 
they are instructed 
to visit with 
every customer 
or prospective 
customer with 
whom they come 
in contact so that 
they may find out 
the standing of 
our bank in that 
particular home. 
They are all 
women of intelli- 
gence, neither 
young nor old, and 
always selected 
with the view to 
having them 
accepted “‘at face 
value.” In other 


words, they must bear marks of refine- 
ment without being “up stage”; they 
must wear good clothes but must not 
be overdressed; and must be of such 
general appearance and demeanor as 
to inspire confidence. They must be 
chatty but not gossipy, affable but not 
flattering; in a word, they aré high- 
grade saleswomen selling the highest 
quality goods in the world —“‘the thrift 
idea.” 

The fact that they are entrusted 
almost every day with large sums of 
money to deliver to the bank, may be 
construed either as a compliment to 
the women we select as our represent- 
atives or as an indication of a higher 
intelligence of humanity. This very 
fact leads us to believe that were the 
people closer to their banks, many 
millions of dollars would come forth 
from their hiding places behind the 
clock or in the fireplace. 

Space does not permit a recital of 
the many touching or amusing in- 
cidents which these women relate at 


_ their meetings, but suffice to say we are 


convinced that we are carrying a real 
message to the people of our city and 
we know that many families had one 
of our solicitors to thank for “some- 
thing laid by,” during this last dis- 
tressing winter of unemployment when 
they needed that something sorely. It 
also strikes us that those families are 
going to be savings customers just so 
long as there is anything to save and 
they are going to be customers of our 
bank. They have grown to feel that 
their bank is something more than a 
mere place to put money. Their 
bank is their friend and our solicitors 
are ever welcome. 

Savings accounts obtained through 


High-grade cilivptaiibiats selling the highest quality goods in the world 


THE BURROUGHS 


the activities of solicitors remain in the 
bank nearly twice as long as those 
which come in any other manner. A 
very careful graph has been run on 
this and results show beyond any 
possible contradiction that this is the 
case. We find numerous instances of 
balances of $1,000 and more in com- 
paratively young accounts’. which 
started with $1 to $5. Our branch 
managers say that the accounts 
brought in through the efforts of the 


‘solicitors are much easier to handle, 


that the people seem to have a real 
interest in them and that they deposit 
more regularly than the other cus- 
tomers. 

Our women solicitors work on 
straight salary, from 9 o’clock in the 
morning till 4:30 in the afternoon, five 
days in the week. They make no 
calls on Saturday because Saturday, 
obviously, is the housewife’s busiest 
day. They work from house to house, 
canvassing from three to four months 
in the territories of each of our 
branches. 

Upon opening a new branch, we 
decided to make a definite comparison 
of accounts obtained by solicitors and 
these that came in of their own accord. 
Over a certain length of time, these 
were the results: 


Accounts opened by solicitors 1009 
Accounts not opened by 
Accounts opened by solicitors 
later closed.......... 263 
Accounts not opened by 
solicitors and later closed.. 420 


These comparisons readily show the 
relatively small proportion of solicited 
accounts that close. 

To give some idea of how accounts 
may grow through 
the efforts of the 
solicitor, I give the 
following figures 
of ten accounts in 
this particular 
branch, which 
were started with 
$1. They show 
these respective 
balances at the 
end of three 
months: $907, 
$818, $831, $400, 
$300, $263, $250, 
$255, $215 and 
$210; and there 
were numerous 
other instances of 
accounts. which 
had balances rang- 
ing from $50 to 
$150. 

And the cost of 
our solicited ac- 
counts does not 
exceed fifty cents. 

We feel that 
the secret of this 
(Continued on page 26) 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


Suppose We Get Out A Trust Booklet 


‘*Fine,’’ Says the President, the Advertising Manager, the 
Trust Officer and a Couple of Directors; and Here It Is 


HE president, the trust officer and 
the advertising manager were in 
conference. 

“Yes,” the president was saying, “I 
believe we ought to get out a trust 
booklet —something that will cover the 
whole range of trust service, so that 
we can use it for every branch of that 
service —instead of getting out a lot of 
little booklets, each one covering a 
different feature. That’s too expensive 
for us. Wecan afford only one booklet 
—and it’s got to be a good one—one 
that we can use upon all occasions.” 

“Just how much material do you 
want to put in that booklet, Mr. 
Johnson?” asked the trust officer. ¢ 
“Do you want just a general resume 
of our trust powers, or do you want 
to go into full detail about living 
trusts, corporate trusts, inheritance 
tax problems, and so forth?” 

“Tll leave that to you, 
answered the president. 
much and not too little. 
know about what we want.” 

“How pretentious a book are you 
planning?” began the advertising man- 
ager. “Do you want to spend some 
money on this thing—get out a real de 
luxe job—or just make it ‘classy’ 
enough to ‘get by,’ if you know what I 
mean?” 

“That’s up to you, John,” the 
president replied. “Of course this 
must be a really good-looking booklet 
—something we can be proud of— 
something that will impress our direc- 
tors and our big customers. Be sure 
to get anice cover. That’s a big thing. 
But of course we can’t spend too much 
money. Get just as good an appearance 
as you can within a reasonable price. 
You know about what we want.” 

“That’s all,” declared the president. 
“Now I'll leave it to you two to work 
this thing out together. Of course, 
John, as advertising manager, I want 
you to oversee the actual getting out 
of the book and all that—but you are 
not a trust man and I really believe 
that Fred here ought to write the 
content. Then you can go over it and 
fix it up, of course.” 

About three weeks later the trust 
officer called the advertising manager 
to his desk. 

“Here we are, John,” he said, as he 
handed a bulky, patched-up bundle of 
papers to John Ranger. 
all there—don’t believe I’ve forgotten 
a thing. There are twelve main 
subjects and of course some other 
little things, such as tax rate tables, 
and the like, that we really must 


Fred,” 
“Not too 
You will 


“T think it’s 


By D. K. SNOW 


“I think it’s all there—don’ 
believe I've forgotten a thing” 


include. I wish you’d look this over 
and tell me what you think of it.” 

Ranger spent a day pouring over 
Fred Simmond’s copy. 

It was a magnificent compendium of 
facts. It bristled with facts. Facts 
stuck out from every sheet as thick as 
porcupine quills. 

But there was hardly a line of actual 
sales talk in the whole forty pages. 

Ranger studied the copy, paragraph 
by paragraph. Each subject was 
treated carefully, fully, and consist- 
ently, from the standpoint of one who 
was fully versed in trust matters and 
understood the whole involved machin- 
ery of a trust department. The 
manuscript would serve as an excellent 
textbook for a youthful trust officer 
about to undertake the management 
of a trust department—but the pros- 
pect, the person for whom the book 
was supposed to be designed, would 
become hopelessly lost among the 
manifold and intricate details which 
it contained. The whole work 
was simply a mass of information, 
without explanation, and without sales 
appeal. 

It was apparent to Ranger that if 
the book was to have any value what- 
ever, from the sales standpoint, it must 
be purged of at least two-thirds of its 
facts, simplified as to diction, and 
re-enforced by a steady flow of plain, 
hard-headed sales talk. 

So Ranger went to Fred Simmonds, 
the trust officer, and as tactfully as he 


_ officer and a lawyer. 


could explained his viewpoint. Sim- 
monds was considerate enough to hear 
him through. 

“It may be natural for an advertiser 
to feel that way about it, John,” he 
admitted, “but you don’t understand 
this trust end. One must be correct as 
far as facts are concerned. One cannot 
print half-truths. And if we were to 
cut out as much fact as you suggest, we 
would get ourselves into trouble. If we 
give a general statement of certain 
trust powers without noting the excep- 
tions pertaining thereto, we are giving 
a mistaken impression to our readers. 
Sooner or later somebody would catch 
us up on it.” 

“What I mean is this,” Ranger broke 
in. “Here you take up six whole 
pages in listing and describing the 
various types of securities in which 
trust funds may be invested—and you 
give only one paragraph to explaining 
to the prospect why it will be to his 
advantage to place his property in trust 
at all. You sound as if your prospect 
had already come into the bank and 
said, ‘I want a trust.’ Now you know 
that isn’t the case. It seems to me it 
would be much more effective if you 
announced in one paragraph that trust 
funds are invested in securities that are 
absolutely sound, listing only three or 
four kinds merely for illustration—and 
then went ahead and took the next 
three pages to sell your prospect the 
general idea of trust. You haven’t told 
him why he will want a trust—how it 
will protect his family, relieve him of 
worry and detail, keep his . estate 
intact, and so forth. For goodness 
sake, Fred, sell your man first. You 
can give him all the detailed informa- 
tion he wants here in your office, in 
person, after you’ve sold him on the 
trust idea.” 

But Simmonds did not agree. 

“Go ahead and put in all the sales 
talk you want to, John,” he said, 
finally. “‘T’ll go over this and see what 
I can cut—but most of this material is 
absolutely essential.” 

The result was a compromise, of 
course. Simmonds cut a sentence here 
and there— Ranger inserted sales talk 
wherever he felt it expedient, although 
he began to worry about the ultimate 
size of the book and printing costs, and 
was as sparing of additions as possible. 

Then there was the matter of style. 
Simmonds did not pretend to be a 
brilliant writer of English, and to be 
frank, he was not. He was a trust 
His sentences 
were long, involved and _ technical. 
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‘ Ranger found it practically impossible 


to simplify Simmond’s English without 
impairing the technical correctness of 
the content. He learned that legal 
diction, though very hard to read, is 
accurate to the extreme —and that one 
can seldom make it easily readable 
without destroying its absolute accu- 
racy. And he knew that Simmonds 
would never stomach a sacrifice of 
technical correctness, even for clarity. 

At last the final draft —now grown to 
fifty-five pages — went to the president. 

“It’s too long,” was his first remark. 
“It will have to be cut.” 

Simmonds vigorously defended the 


‘ technical passages, and pointed out the 


dangers of omission. Ranger just as 
vigorously defended the sales talk, 
and pointed out that without sales 
value the book would be _ utterly 
worthless. 

The president gave up. 

“I’m neither a trust officer nor an 
advertiser,” he said. “If you two men 


_ feel that we must have all of this, go 


ahead. However, I’d like to show it to 
Martin first.” 

Martin was the chairman of the 
board. He was the head of a large 
manufacturing company, and a direc- 
tor in many other large businesses. He 
was an adept at arranging mergers, 
leases, contracts, and the like, and a 
wizard at financing his various inter- 
ests. 

“There’s not enough attention given 
to corporate trust business,” Martin 
told the president, after he had looked 
over the manuscript. “There are a 
number of things which have been 
overlooked —”’ 

And he proceeded to suggest a 
half-dozen involved and intricate 
matters in connection with corporate 
trusteeship that even Simmonds had 
felt might better be omitted. 

Simmonds added them — eleven pages 
more. There was nothing else to do. 
Martin was the chairman of the board. 

“Just to be sure there’s no slip on 
this,” Martin added, after he had 
approved the additions, “‘you’d 
better show it to Jones.” 


Jones was also a director, W 


and the bank’s attorney. 

Jones kept the manu- 
script fortwo weeks. At 
the end of that time he 
came intoSimmond’s office 
armed with pamphlets, 
legal volumes, and a feel- 
ing of considerable im- 
portance. 

“Simmonds,” he began, 
“there are a dozer places \ 
in this thing where you’ve 
left us wide open—ab- 
solutely wide open. We can’t make 
sweeping statements the way you 
have done here. Now you say—” 


He was off. There was no stopping 
him. He took up case after case in 


which an absolutely literal interpreta- 
tion of the manuscript might give the 
impression that such and such was the 
case, whereas, as a matter of law, so 
and so was the case —except, of course, 
in this or that instance, in which 
eventually it became necessary to 
proceed along the lines laid down in 
the case of Smith versus Brown, as 
reported in the umsteenth volume of 
such and such law reporter, page so 
and so. 

The outcome was that besides 
amplification and rearrangement of 
twenty or more passages in the manu- 
script, along lines of legal accuracy, a 
dozen quotations from statutes or law 
reports were added to the “booklet.” 

There was nothing else to do. Jones 
was the bank’s attorney. 

Ranger got an estimate from the 
printer. When he had recovered, he 
took it to the president. 

“We can’t pay any. such price as 
that!’ exclaimed the president, 
excitedly. ‘“‘Didn’t I tell you to keep 
the cost within reason?” 

Ranger explained that only a reduc- 
tion in amount of copy could materially 
reduce the cost. The president con- 
sidered. 

“We can’t cut Martin’s stuff, and 
we can’t cut Jones’, and I’m sure we 
want everything that Simmonds feels 
ought to be there —of course, we might 
abbreviate the sales talk—” 

“I believe we could use a cheaper 
stock, and smaller type,” interposed 
Ranger, just in time to save his sole 
contribution to the work. 

“We'll have to,” decided the presi- 
dent. 

So the book was completed —sixty- 
four crowded pages of eight-point type, 
bound in a quite ordinary cover stock. 
It was entitled ‘““Trust Service.” 

A few days later Higgins, the adver- 

, tising manager of 
| 
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the bank across the 


His friend looked it through, reading a paragra 
aloud now and then, and chuckl glee 
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street from the one in which Ranger 
labored—was chatting with one of his 
friends, also an advertiser. 

“Look at this, Rogers!’ he ex. 
claimed, and tossed across the table a 
copy of “Trust Service.” 

His friend looked it through, 
skimming here and there, reading a 
paragraph aloud now and then, and 
chuckling gleefully. 

“What an encyclopedia!’ he ex- 
claimed. ‘What a terrible tome! Has 
anybody ever read it?” 

‘“‘Nobody except the men in the bank 
that got it out,” answered Higgins. 
“It’s a shame. They ought to have 
more respect for good white paper than 
to cover it with that mass of data, 
under the name of advertising.” 

‘What’s the matter with Ranger, 

anyhow?” asked Rogers. “I thought 
he was a pretty good man.” 
“He is,” answered Higgins. ‘He 
wouldn’t turn out a job like this of his 
own accord. He isn’t responsible for 
this book, in a way—it was crammed 
down his throat. But in another way 
he is responsible for it — he never should 
have allowed the thing to get far 
enough along so that he would have to 
swallow it at all.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“Simply this,” was the reply. “Un- 
less an ad man in a bank stands up on 
his own two legs and fights for his 
rights in a case of that sort, he’ll be 
swamped. A trust booklet has been 
the Waterloo of many a good adver- 
tiser. 

“Just as soon as a bank advertiser 
sees danger ahead, he should come out 
into the open and force a complete 
understanding of just what he may or 
may not do. 

“To the president, and the trust 
officer, and all the rest of the crowd, 
he must pound home the idea that 
although they are manufacturing the 
bank product, he is selling it—that it 
is no more their place to produce 
advertising copy than it is his place 
to pass on loans or invest trust 
funds. He must insist upon being 
advertising manager in fact as well 
asinname. He must con- 
vince the officers that with- 

out sales talk and sales 

| effort the best product in 
the world will not sell —that 
without clear, readable 
English with which to pre- 
sent it, the most perfect 
argument will fail. He 
must explain that unless 
the fundamental principles 
of advertising and selling 
are observed in the pre- 
paration of a trust booklet, 
the booklet will defeat its 
own purpose —that a tedi- 
ous, technical dissertation will be ab- 
solutely worthless for the use intended. 

“Regardless of technical and legal 


(Continued on page 39) 
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Forecasting the Bank Radio Service 


A Few of the Infinite Opportunities That the Radiophone 
Presents, Especially to the Banks in Rural Communities 


¢ these days of keen competition 
for business, especially in the 
smaller centers, the importance 
of “pulling” advertising and 
broader service cannot be 
overestimated. The methods 
of bank advertising must 
necessarily be dignified and 
in keeping with the traditions 
of a class of business which 
has long been considered a 
step above other commercial 
activities. 

From observation in country . 
districts in the United States 
and in Canada, I have come 
to the conclusion that the 
smaJl town bank is a real 
social center—a place where 
men meet —especially on mar- 
ket days; but the suggestion 
which will be developed in this 
article, though primarily in- 
tended for banks in agricultural 
towns, is equally applicable to indus- 
trial and manufaciuring localities, the 
only difference being that of local 
interests. 

The interests of the farmer are still 
somewhat limited in range, though 
every year sees them widening. He 
is especially interested in the price of 
wheat, not only in his own district and 
state, but in other parts of the country. 
He likes to know what pigs are selling 
for in Chicago, potatoes in Boston, 
and peaches in New York. He is 
particularly interested in the crop 
reports, as he is, also, in the weather 
forecasts; if we are in for heavy rains 
or drought, he will thank the man who 
can tell him this authoritatively. 
He is as keen’ on baseball as the rest 
of us, and on the big events of the day, 
whether political or social. 

Until quite recently the local news- 
paper office was the only place where 
the latest news could be obtained, and 
then only as much as a small country 
paper could subscribe for. But since 
the advent of the radiophone the 
newspaper office has no longer a 
monopoly on “‘news.”” From Newark, 
N. J., Pittsburgh, Boston, Chicago, 
Detroit, Atlanta, San Francisco and 
a number of other large cities, powerful 
radio stations are broadcasting daily 
from eleven in the morning till eleven 
at night, all kinds of news appealing 
to a wide range of interests. Apart 
from those items which are broad- 
casted each day for entertainment 
purposes, such as musical programs, 
opera and symphony and _ stories, 
there is a constant flow of market 


By A. J. PEEL 


Receiving in a New York theater 


and crop reports, weather forecasts, 
special news service, baseball and 
football scores during the progress of 
the games. It frequently happens that 
news sent out by radio is received many 
hours ahead of the local press. A 
premature report of the death of the 
late Pope was widely circulated and 
was printed in the majority of Amer- 
ican and Canadian newspapers. The 
ink was hardly dried on the local sheets 
in Washington, D. C., when we picked 
up a radio message from New York 
already denying the report officially. 

The chief of the Bureau of Markets 
in Washington quotes with pride, 
instances where farmers have been 
furnished with market conditions and 
reports well in advance of the usual 
channels, resulting in increased profits 
for the farmer who otherwise would 
have quoted below the market price. 
At the time of writing, this service 
which the Bureau is giving to the 
farmer is direct, within a hundred 
miles of Washington; beyond this 
radius the department is dependent 
on voluntary help on the part of ama- 
teurs who relay the information to the 
more remote districts. 

The broadcasting is done through 
the Post Office Department station. 
Arrangements are being made, how- 
ever, to disseminate market reports 
through the state bureaus, thus in- 
suring a complete and _ thoroughly 
reliable service all over the country. 
Every week sees some new develop- 
ment in broadcasting, an increase in 
the service and a greater area covered. 


‘would over the ordinary phone. When 
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Notwithstanding the great publicity 
which wireless telephony has received 
the past few months, the 
general public has not yet 
realized to any appreciable 
extent that this is something 
which the private individual 
can have for the asking; or to 
be exact, without the asking, 
if he is willing to set up a radio 
set. At the time of writing, 
about 700,000 receiving sets 
have been sold in the United 
States. 

There exists a current belief 
that operating a radiophone is 
a difficult and technical matter 
necessitating a special course 
of instruction, like telegraphy, 
for instance. This is entirely 
wrong; to become a successful 
operator, it is no more neces- 
sary to understand how it 
works than it is to understand 
how a camera works, or a tractor. 
In practically every instrument on the 
market, there are but two movements 
necessary to bring in radio stuff. 

Nevertheless, it remains a fact that 
comparatively few homes have in- 
stalled a radio set; this being the case, 
we can not afford to ignore the adver- 
tising and service opportunities it offers 
to institutions that are social centers 
in a sense—of public or semi-public 
character. 

One can imagine something like this 
placed in a little country bank: 

Silas Hobbs has just come in to 
deposit the proceeds of a sale of hay. 
The cashier greets him cordially, then 
adds — 

““How are the peaches coming along, 
Silas?” 

“Fine! They’ll be ready fer pickin’ 
in two weeks if this weather continues. 
I’m goin’ to make a barrel 0’ money on 
that crop this year, if the market 
holds.” 

While he is speaking a whistling 
sound comes from the radio receiver — 
this is the signal that something is in 
the air. Aclerk goes to the instrument, 
makes a slight adjustment known as 
“tuning,” adjusts the head phones over 
his ears and “‘listens-in.”” Then from 
Newark, or Chicago, or any of the other 
broadcasting stations, whichever hap- 
pens to be the nearer, he gets the 
weather report for the next twenty-four 
hours—and with less trouble than he 


he is through he says— 


“There’s going to be a sharp frost 
tonight, Mr. Hobbs.” 
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Silas looks alarmed—‘“‘I guess I’ll 
be getting along; if I don’t cover those 
peaches before dark, they’ll all be gone 
by morning.” 

Then looking at the radiophone for 
a few seconds in silence, he says— 

“That’s sure some heaven-sent ma- 
chine you’ve got there, young man!” 

Or again: here is a bank in a fair- 
sized town; it is full of noisy and happy 
farmers glad to get together to mull 
over the news of the day. The cashier 
steps out of his office and says— 

“Boys, the scores are just coming in!” 

Everybody stops talking. This 
bank’s radio set, costing a little more 
money, is equipped with a loud-speaker 
attachment and a one-step amplifier. 
The “‘tuner” has been adjusted to the 
proper wave length which will be used 
by the transmitting station, and as the 
waves are caught by the “‘antenna” on 
the roof of the bank and are conducted 
down the wire into the little cabinet, 
they are re-converted into audible 


sounds. Out of the horn proceeds the 
voice of a man who may be perhaps 300 
miles away. Nevertheless the words 
are loud and distinct — 

“Yanks 11, Senators 9. Ruth 2 
homeruns. Seventh inning,” etc., etc. 

These are but suggestions as to what 
may be done without any more outlay 
than the cost of a radio receiver, which 
may be anything from $25 to $300, 
depending on the area it is proposed to 
cover. A bank in a New Jersey town, 
for instance, would not require an 
expensive set, whereas a bank in 
Ontario, Canada, would need a really 
first-class outfit to bring in clearly and 
with sufficient volume, news broad- 
casted from Newark or Pittsburgh. 
But we have only touched the fringe of 
the subject; when once a bank has 
possessed itself of the means of taking 
from the air the news that is of vital 
importance to the community it serves, 
it holds a potential weapon by which it 
may fight its way to a position of 


Wireless telephony became a reality to thousands of persons when the Bankers Trust 


Company, of Indianapolis, staged a radiophone demonstration in their front windows. 
It was the first successful public demonstration of that new science in Indianapolis and the 
timeliness gave the event a new value which resulted in good publicity for the trust company. 

The idea originated with one of the depositors—a radio enthusiast whose knowledge 
was gained during the World War—and the demonstration was arranged by the Indiana 
sales agents for the radio equipment of one of the large electrical companies in conjunction 
with Francis F. Hatnilton, one of the foremost amateur radio operators of Indiana. 

During the radiophone concerts which were staged twice daily, the crowd was so dense 
at times that it was necessary for the police to keep the sidewalk clear. 

The main concerts were transmitted from Mr. Hamilton’s laboratory located more than 
two miles from the Bankers Trust Company. They consisted principally of phonographic 
music which was interspersed with occasional spoken announcements and code messages. 
An interesting feature one evening was a double transmission of the voice. Her home 
connected by telephone with Hamilton's laboratory several miles away, an Indianapolis 
soprano sang a song which was relayed via wireless to the Bankers Trust Radio Receiving 
Station. It was possible to ‘“‘listen in’’ on the concerts of the Chicago Grand Opera Com- 
pany broadcasted from KYW, the Commonwealth Edison Station at Chicago; to intercept 
messages transmitted from KDKA station at East Pittsburgh; and to ‘‘pick up’’ code mes- 
sages from steamships on the Atlantic ocean. 

One of the bank's windows contained the receiving apparatus from which an insulated 
wire extended to the top of a building on the opposite side of the street, the exposed end of 
the wire serving as an ‘“‘aerial.’’ An amplifier magnified the sounds which, projected through 
a horn placed in a transom above the window, were audible a block away. 

A complete transmitting set was displayed in the other window with various incidental 
equipment, including Audion Tubes, the invention of which made possible the transn:ission 
of radiograms across the ocean. With explanatory cards and posters describing the uses of 
the apparatus, the bank’s windows were so interesting that large numbers of passersby 
were attracted when the actual demonstrations were not in progress. 
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recognition as the most useful insti- 
tution in the community. 

Reference has already been made to 
the broadcasting of crop and live stock 
reports by the Department of Agri- 
culture. What is to prevent the enter- 
prising bank executive from having 
these reports transcribed and issued in 
the form of bulletins which could be 
displayed in the bank for the benefit of 
its clients? Chicago has recently insti- 
tuted an hourly service for farmers and 
is broadcasting market quotations. 
Newark is doing the same; and in the 
case of the latter service, not only is 
New York market covered, but other 
national markets. Like the Post Office 
radio service, these large commercial 
broadcasting stations are relying on 
local amateur aid to relay radio news 
over the ordinary phone to farmers in 
the community who do not possess 
wireless sets. Obviously a service 
such as this—purely voluntary and 
performed mostly by boys—is some- 
what unreliable and spasmodic; it 
could be made of greater value if under- 
taken as ordinary routine work by an 
enterprising bank. 

As has been already mentioned, 
arrangements are well under way to 
establish a state service, but even when 
this is an accomplished fact, there will 
still exist the difficulty of bringing the 
information within the reach of all 
who are likely to benefit. Broad- 
casting means nothing to the farmer 
who has no receiving set, but if there 
is in each community a clearing house 
for radio news, the solution is at hand. 

As an example of the choice of service 
available, I have picked at random a 
week’s program of station KDKA 
(East Pittsburgh). I find among the 
daily features, the following: 

Musical selections every two hours 
from 10 a. m. to 4 p. m.; United Press 
news service; market, weather and 
stock exchange reports; bed-time 
stories for the children; concert at 
night; late news summary; time signals 
from Arlington, Va. Then each day I 
find a special feature, such as Babson’s 
weekly business report; an address on 
“International Banking and New Busi- 
ness” by Senator G. M. Hitchcock, of 
Nebraska; health lectures, and sermons 
and church services. 

This sort of thing is being repeated 
at Newark, Chicago, Boston, and other 
cities, with slight variations. Boston, 
for instance, issues a nightly police 


report in which is included the numbers’ 


of stolen automobiles; the effect of this 
has been that recoveries have shown a 
marked increase. A weekly radio talk 
is also given every Friday night and is 
broadcasted for the benefit of the 
amateur “op.” 

It may be well to say just a word on 
the question of proposed restrictions 
on broadcasting and private trans- 
mitting. There are, in addition to the 
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irresponsible amateur who fills the 
air with unprofitable ‘‘chattering,” 
two conflicting interests: one which 
seeks to control broadcasting for 
entertainment purposes — or perhaps 
we should say, it desires primary 
recognition—and the other which 
would give precedence to commercial 
stuff. That government regulation 
of radio traffic in a limited degree is 
desirable, can hardly be disputed. 
A short while back a private and 
unknown individual “butted-in” with 
some irrelevant remark while the 
President was “‘listening-in” to a 
musical program. 

But these are problems which are 
being quickly and reasonably solved, 
and involve nothing more serious 
than a rigid enforcement of laws 


The Service in Janesville 


Since March 15, the Bank of Southern 
Wisconsin, Janesville, Wis., has been re- 
ceiving the weather forecast and market 
reports from the distributing center at 
Madison every noon as part of a regular 
service for agriculturists. The reports, 
transmitted through an amplifying de- 
vice, are clearly audible at any point in 
the lobby. An operator also transcribes 
the reports as they come in and posts 
them for the benefit of late-comers. 

As an additional service, the bank has 
arranged with the Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station of the University of 
Wisconsin to send a complete supply of 
the farmers’ bulletins available for 
distribution. Letters to all the farmers 
in the vicinity explained the radio 
service and invited them to use it. 


entertainment and useful service 
without money and without price. 
Even our neighbors north of the 
line are participating in the good - 
things which are cast upon the air, 
and out of the clear blue sky they 
are ‘“‘bringing-in’” something that 
carries no duty! 

Since the actual advantages in 
service which one bank has over 
another are so small, the business 
pulling factor is largely one of 
popularity with the people in the 
community. This means, of course, 
that the personal factor must make 
a bid for this popularity. Imper- 
sonal relationships are seldom 
strong enough to create permanent 
bonds where competition is keen 


and close. Here, then, is one way 


prohibiting the use of waves beyond 

a certain length for amateurs, and 
establishing and standardizing definite 
wave-lengths for the large broadcasting 
stations, such as the Westinghouse and 


Something New 


OMETHING “different” in bank 

advertising; a method permitting 
most economical use of space; a 
method enabling the advertising man 
within the single advertisement, to 
give publicity to several different 
departments; and advertising unusu- 
ally potent in “reader interest.” 

Allan Herrick, advertising manager 
of the Bankers Trust Company, Den- 
ver, has all these things in the “Weekly 
Financial Magazine” of his company. 
The “‘magazine” is now six months old. 
At the outset, the intention being to 
deal with financial matters principally, 
it used position on the finan- 
cial pages of Denver news- 
papers. As Mr. Herrick saw 
possibilities in the idea, how- 
ever, he gradually broadened 


other pioneers who have done so much 
to advance the science of wireless 
telephony, and have thus conferred 
upon the public a great deal of 


in Bank Copy 


Company is referring to investors. A 
short time back, Mr. Herrick intro- 
duced a new department, “Editorials.” 

At the top of the advertisement, 
there is a permanent masthead. A 
tendency of this top to become sep- 
arated from the balance of the adver- 
tisement, as the reader looked at it, 
Mr. Herrick overcame by providing a 
border for the whole. 

All this is within small space — three 
columns by seven inches. 

Much of the cleverness of the copy 
writer will appear in his achievements 
in condensation, the doing of much 


by which a bank can give its 
clients a real and valuable service— 
such a service as would undoubtedly 
attract new business because it offers 
unlimited possibilities to the bank. 


for Newspapers 


with few words. Thus, “Editorials” 
occupy just four lines, aside from head. 
An inspirational quotation is used: 
“It is not the yoke of poverty, but the 
effort one uses in overcoming it, that 
makes a man of you.” 

A recent “issue” contains a story 
about a new booklet of the company, 
“Farming in the Mountain States,” 
which was ready for distribution. 
Other stories were headed,. ‘Farm 
Loans in Demand Locally,” “‘Business 
More Stable in 1922,” “Nebraska 
Paving Bonds Issued,” and “Keely 
Sons Sole Heirs to Estate.” All these 
are three-line single column 
heads. Finally, there was a 


Weekly Financial Magazine 


PUBLISHED BY 


“feature article” by Albert S. 
Brooks, trust officer, on ‘“The 


BANKERS TRUST GOMPANY 


OENVER 


Will of Napoleon.” A photo of 


the scope of the material used, 
and pulled the magazine from 


VOL. 1—No. 25. 


Equitable - Building 


FEBRUARY 3, 1922 


Mr. Brooks was shown. This 


NEW BOOKLET 


*‘will’” article is worth reading 


Oe n = 


the financial page. Now it 
appears elsewhere in the paper, 
where there is better chance 
the general reader will see it. 

The ‘‘Weekly Financial 
Magazine’”’ is a miniature 
house organ. Except that the 
copy writer works with much 
less space, the general prin- 
ciples observed are those of 
house organ preparation. 
Matter is presented with the 
easily-read, interesting-by- 
nature news slant. A cut of 
some kind is used—a small 
one—maybe of an officer of 
the bank, in connection with a 
“thumbnail” article under his 
name; maybe of a place whose 
bonds the Bankers Trust 


because it illustrates Mr. 
Herrick’s style and also his 
policy of tying up the adver- 
tising with the windows. 

Each week, Mr. Herrick 
aims to have a tie-up between 
the ““Weekly Financial Maga- 
zine’ and his windows. One 
week he had a window display 
of what a quarter million. 
dollars would look like. It 
looked real, the great pile of 
currency, but only the top— 
about $70 in all—actually was 
real. This display, which made 
many hundreds stop and look, 
was mentioned in the “‘maga- 
zine.” The mention caused 
many readers to go out of 
their way to look at it. 
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Simplicity First in the Central File 


You Can Get File Cards That Will Answer Fifty Questions; 
But Why—if They Don’t Mean Anything in Your Special Case? 


NE of the first questions I ask a 
banker when I am talking to him 
about his Publicity Department is, 
“‘Have you a central file?’ In one- 
half of the cases the answer is “‘No,” 
and in the other half “Yes.” Those 
that say ““Yes” add that they have 
found it a paying proposition and 
those that answer with a “No” explain 
that it is because they have understood 
that a central file is very complicated 
and very expensive. It is evident, 
therefore, that there is need for data 
on a simpler file for smaller banks. 

When a central file is used primarily 
as the structural work about which to 
build a Publicity Department, then 
that. file should have two main uses. 
In the first place, it should afford a 
single file containing the name of 
every customer of the bank. And, in 
the second place, it should be a file 
that can furnish at a glance the answer 
to the question: ‘“‘Which services of 
the bank does Mr. Blank use and 
which does he not?” 

Before taking up these two uses and 
showing their relation to the publicity 
program of the bank, especially that 
form of publicity commonly known as 
“Direct-by-mail,” it will be well to 
consider the file card to use. 

Many are the central files in use that 
can supply information on any one of 
fifty different questions and these are 
the files that require a corps of workers 
large enough to operate the average 
small bank. To be sure, all this data 
is very valuable and of such a nature 
that through its use the “outside men” 
of our great institutions are so prepared 
that they can approach the prospect 
with a complete knowledge of existing 
circumstances; but it is not necessary 
to nine-tenths of this country’s banks. 
Then, too, such a file is patterned for a 
commercial bank and not an institution 
that caters primarily to savings 


By A. T. HUIZINGA, 
Manager, Publicity Department, People’s 
Stock Yards State Bank 
Chicago 


the central file and not cards of 
prospective customers. Furthermore, 
the card reproduced is one in use at 
a bank whose clientele is largely com- 
posed of foreign born. The average 
bank will not find it necessary to 
indicate nationality. 

It is evident from a mere glance at 
the card that very little work is 
required to keep the file up to date. 
In fact, all that is necessary is to add 
cards for the new customers and 
remove the cards of those whose 
accounts are closed out. When, how- 
ever, there already is a card, for 
example with someone who is a com- 
mercial customer, and a_ savings 
account is opened, no new card is 
necessary. To the existing card the 
account number is added in the column 
entitled ‘‘Savings,” and the card is 
again up to date. 

Observe that no space is provided 
for indicating the size and growth of 
the savings account, nor is_ there 
provision for listing the monthly or 
yearly average balances in the Com- 
mercial Department. From many 
angles, it is not very practical to 
attempt such classification, because of 
the amount of work necessary for such 
an operation. Imagine trying to trans- 
fer, even only once a year, the balance 
of 25,000 or even 10,000 savings 
accounts where the savings ledgers are 
numerically arranged and the central 
file alphabetically arranged. And of 
what value is such information when 
once it is recorded? During the next 
month many of the accounts may 
change radically. This is not true to 
such an extent with commercial busi- 


ness, for in these departments the 
ledgers are usually alphabetically 
arranged. 

However, the point of the whole 
matter is this, that should one desire 
such information regarding a customer, 
it is far better to go to the central file, 
ascertain what departments are 
patronized and then to go to the ledgers 
of those departments and obtain the 
latest as well as the complete informa- 
tion regarding their accounts. 

Now we are ready to treat the two 
uses of this central file. Let us consider 
them in the order mentioned in the 
second paragraph. 

**A central file should afford a single 
file containing the name of every 
customer of the bank.” With such a 
file a minimum amount of work is 
necessary in preparing a mailing list of 
prospective customers. Only a single 
checking is required to remove from a 


list all the present patrons of the bank. . 


From this angle alone the file should be 
indispensable to the Publicity Depart- 
ment. Not only does such a file 
facilitate the checking of lists but it 
soon grows to be a fixture that is 
repeatedly used by every other depart- 
ment in the bank. 

*“A central file should be a file that 
can furnish at a glance the answer to 
the question: ‘Which services of the 
bank does Mr. Blank use, and which 
does he not?” By being able to 
furnish such information the central 
file really comes into its own. : 

It is well known to all that a bank’s 
present customers are its best ‘‘pros- 
pects.” As an example let us consider 
the card illustrated. John Barrow 
has a checking account and also 
patronizes the Investment Depart- 
ment. He is, therefore, a good pros- 
pect for any one or all of various other 
departments. He should have a sav- 
ings account so that he may 


business. 

The card reproduced here- |"*™* 
with, a standard four by |Orus« 
six inch size, illustrates one 
style that has been very suc- 


Barrow, John 


LITHUANIAN GERMAN 
JOINT ACCOUNT WITH 


AOoRESS 
a BOHEMIAN ma URRAINIAN 

BUSINESS ASSOCIATES 
Daughter - Mary 


TRUSTEE 


MISCELLANEOUS 


4712 S, Hermitage 


reserve for interest, taxes, in- 
surance premiums, etc. Hav- 


cessfully used in files of from 


Savincs amas Cive ins. | Sarc raust 


50,000 to 5,000 names and 
fewer. The illustration is self- 
explanatory but it might be 
added that the column far- 
thest to the right is used to 
indicate interdepartmental 
circularization. This phase will 
be spoken of later. It should 
also be understood that only 
cards of present customers of 
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the bank should be kept in 


Ave, 
ing made investments, he 
should rent a safe deposit box 
for their safe-keeping. The size 
mest of his commercial account 
pavings} together with the amount of 


investments he has made 
should determine whether or 
not he is a prospect for the 
Trust Department. And the 
fact that he has a daughter 
would warrant sending him 
literature on Christmas Sav- 
ings Club. 


To make proper use of a 


Used successfully in files of from 50,000 to 5,000 names and fewer 


central file in this manner it 
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is best to maintain, in 
connection with it, a 
similar file of addréssing 
machine plates that can 


Chart of Mailings 922 


But this does not prove 
very practical when it is 
necessary to find in a file 


of 10,000 names the cards 


be so “tabbed” as to Month ot - | Jen. | Feb | Men | Apr | May | June | July | Aug. of. some small depart- 
select automatically any | Week of - | ment, as for example, of 
desired list, whether it be 7 v 7 500 vacation club mem- 
of one department or of bers. It requires very 
some prospect list. Savings Acounts be close scrutiny to find a 
There are some banks __ | Chratmes Savings ™ small list when tabs are 
that even make their | Trust"Prospeas a cut off, but it is an easy 
addressing machine file e | 7 7 7 7 7 7 matter when metal tabs 
their central file, but this » of a distinctive color 
has a disadvantage in |TaxRyestit | stand up from the card. 
that it does not furnish Savings" Prespects 7 . Where a bank has a 
a place to keep a record 7 > 7 > 7 well-defined Publicity 
Commercial Prospects 
of the various mailings, . ; - > Department and where 
etc. Then, too, such a [Sete Depsit that department is active 
file, perhaps containing — | Iwestment List » Un to such an extent that it 


25,000 plates, becomes 


unwieldy when it is nec- 
essary to use a list of only 500 special 
names. For instance, the whole 25,000 
must needs pass through the machine 
to select the 500 largest commercial 
accounts. So it is better to prepare 
separate addressing machine files of 
each of the various departments. These 
various files can then be so ‘“‘tabbed” 
as to eliminate duplication, should a 
run of the whole be desired. They 
can also be appropriately “tabbed” 
in order to obtain the various clas- 
sifications. Then, to carry out the 
example cited, only the commercial 
accounts need be run to select the 
500 largest. 

As these various “prospect” lists are 
drawn up, the fact that a certain 
customer is a prospect for the Savings 
Department is indicated in the last 
column at the right of the card by 
stamping in that column the word 
“Savings.” Of course it is not advis- 
able to attempt simultaneous cam- 
paigning for all the business of John 
Barrow in the four departments for 
which he is a “prospect,” as the flood 
of mail would certainly prove annoying 
to him. When the savings account is 


A record guaranteeing timely mailings to the lists 


opened or when it is evident that no 
account will be opened, the department 
can turn its efforts toward obtaining 
this particular customer’s business in 
the Safe Deposit Department, and so 
on. A record of this circularization 
should be kept on the central file card 
by stamping in the key number of the 
series. Then after several years it will 
be interesting and profitable to check 
through the file to see just how 
successful have been the efforts put 
forth. It can be done at the close of 
every year and embodied in an annual 
report. 

In my comments on this second 
phase I have not attempted to mention 
all of its possibilities but have merely 
indicated the method of procedure. 

The practise of using metal tabs on 
the file cards to indicate the various 
classifications is also a time saver. 
Their use makes it easy to find the 
1,000 commercial accounts distributed 
through a file of 10,000 cards. There 
is also a system in use whereby the top 
of the central file card is so cut as to 
provide a series of tabs which are 
cut off to indicate the classification. 


has prepared a half- 
dozen ‘“‘prospect” lists 
from its central file and also has on 
hand four or five other lists of purely 
prospective customers obtained from 
tax lists, voters’ lists, telephone lists, 
and so on, it soon becomes quite a 
problem to make sure that each series 
of literature is mailed at the right 
time. To that end a chart, similar 
to the one reproduced, will prove very 
helpful since it will assure an equit- 
able distribution of the department’s 
work and will guarantee a timely 
mailing of each list. As a certain 
mailing is made, the series number 
is stamped over the check mark 
which acts as the reminder that 
such a mailing should occur at that 
time. 

Thus it is evident that the central 
file—the heart of the Publicity Depart- 
ment—need not be a complicated or 
expensive part of the equipment, and 
in its simpler form will fill in a practical 
manner every demand of the average 
bank. It will supply the easiest means 
to check “prospect” lists as they are 
being prepared and will form the mine 
that contains the greater share of a 
bank’s new business. 


Tripping the Swindler Through the N ewspapers 


CHICAGO investment expert 

made the statement recently 
that Southern and Central Wisconsin 
comprises one of the most profitable 
fields in the Middle West for the sale 
of worthless securities. 

Several local counties placed their 
annual investment losses at upwards 
of a half-million dollars as their quota 
of the quarter of a billion said to be 
lost in the country each year in worth- 
less stocks and bonds. 

After surveying this local situation, 
we concluded that the need was for 
educational work and that the initial 
impetus for such educational work on 
investments should come from the 
largest financial institution in the 


By W. E. WALKER 


Manager, Service Department, Central 
Wisconsin Trust Company — First 
National Bank, Madison, Wis. 


community, the institution which 
would benefit most directly from such 
propaganda. So we took it upon 
ourselves to trip the swindler by means 
of educational work in the press and 
we found that the newspapers were 
more than willing to co-operate. 
Previously we had run a question 
and answer department on investments 


_but we found that it was used princi- 


pally by investors who knew the value 
of bankers’ counsel before investing. 
We concluded that the people we 


wanted to reach would not read 
lengthy articles on the advantages and 
disadvantages of the various classes of 
investments. We decided that: the 
real need was for short articles, inter- 
esting human-interest stories that 
would be read when published in the 
news columns, for articles that would 
bring out investment fundamentals 
and above all else, for articles that 
would accomplish these two main 
purposes in addition to conveying 
investment information of value: first, 
instill in the heart of the average 
individual a realization of the absolute 
advisability of conferring with his 
banker before making any investment, 
no matter how sound and profitable 


(Continued on page 36) 
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THE BURROUGHS 


Once the “Dullest Corner Chicago” 


The Old Inhabitant Scarcely Recognizes Madison and Kedzie 
Since the Bank Started to Build a Neighborhood on Service 


ERHAPS no bank has attracted 

so much nation-wide attention 
in the last year, as has this Chicago 
bank, located in what was until 
recently, an unprogressive foreign com- 
munity. 

A year ago April, the Madison & 
Kedzie State Bank moved into its 
handsome new banking home—not 
just an ordinarily handsome home for 
a $5,000,000 bank, but such a home 
as a large loop bank might envy. 
And in every way, the bank has lived 
up to its new home. In a year when 
many, many banks have advanced 
backward, and when not a few have 
gone under, this bank has several times 
increased its business. 

It has believed in extensive pub- 
licity: being either the third or fourth 
largest bank advertiser in the big 
Chicago dailies. It has also gone into 
big national magazines. As a result 
the bank has attracted more than the 
notice of big banks and small; it has 
acquired a city-wide and a nation-wide 
clientele. 

But not so generally known, perhaps, 
is what this bank has accomplished 
for its immediate vicinity. - Here is a 
close-up of the Madison & Kedzie 
State Bank at home: 

Madison Street and Kedzie Avenue, 
was virtually the deadest spot in 
Chicago—a lot of little old drab shops 
run largely by foreigners and indif- 
ferently patronized by the community. 
In this locality started up two large 
buildings, adjoining one another—the 
Madison & Kedzie State Bank and the 
Senate motion picture house. 

Yes, the bank was instrumental in 
interesting Lubliner & Trinz in build- 
ing this large modern theater, for the 
bank figured there was no fine movie 
house anywhere around there, and in 
this day and age people will travel 
farther to see a good movie than they 
will to trade or to bank. Shopkeepers, 
who had grown used to getting on just 
so-so, peered out of their front doors 
at the goings-on, which goings-on was 
making the ground under them more 
valuable—and wagged their tongues. 
“They'll go busted sure as you’re a 
foot high.” 

But there were also progressive 
local manufacturers and dealers sitting 
in the Westcentre Commercial Asso- 
ciation, who were eager to co-operate 
with the bank crowd in toning up the 
community. And through their neigh- 
borhood magazine, ‘““The Westcentre 
Chicagoan,” they passed their optim- 
ism.on to the families and businesses 


By M. E. CHASE 


not represented in the Commercial 
Association. 

The movie house opened up, and in 
truth it proved a real magnet. People 
who had never thought of coming to 
the Madison and Kedzie vicinity, 
came to the Senate, and to their 
friends they pronounced it as fine as 
any movie in the loop. 

Soon the bank building was finished. 
Its opening was widely advertised and 
brought thousands of people from the 
whole west side, from all Chicago. 
Indeed, I heard of it up in the Twin 
Cities, where I was at the time, several 
men there having told me they had 
taken in the opening and were more 
than passingly interested in the build- 
ing and the bank. 


T WAS during the Madison & Kedzie 

State Bank house warming week that 
the Westcentre Pageant of Progress 
was staged, under the auspices of the 
Commercial Association—whose most 
active members, remember, were the 
bank men. This was a new venture 
for any community. Presented at a 
time when the big Chicago Pageant of 
Progress was advertised for two months 
later, it caught people while they were 
thinking pageant-ward. In spite of 
the unfavorable weather, a vast crowd 
filled the vacant lot across from the 
bank, where headquarters were located. 
And they say that’s the way the 
vicinity looked for the whole three 
days of the pageant. 

The streets were festooned with 
lights and flags; every store was 
beflagged and decorated. In the parade 
there were blocks and blocks of floats, 
some of the most elaborate costing as 
much as $1,000, while others were 
Fords flagged up a bit. But the thing 
that made it a real success, was that 
every local storekeeper, every manu- 
facturer was represented. Nothing 
was lacking, from the formal opening 
by Mayor Thompson to the crowning 
of a lovely queen who was properly 
admired in her lofty throne. It was 
such an awakening as no Chicago 
neighborhood had ever witnessed and 
called its own, let alone this dull dry 
corner. Men from other neighborhoods 
came, saw, and the epidemic spread 
fast till everywhere pageants were 
springing up. 

From then on, Madison and Kedzie 
has been a busy, buzzing corner; people 
from the whole of the west side began 
to make this their pleasure center, 


their shopping center and their banking 
center. 

And, as folks passed the bank on 
their way to see Mary and Doug at 
the Senate, they paused to take in the 
bank windows, for they were real 
display windows with real displays. 
Two of these thirteen windows were 
given to the community even before 
the bank opened: One to the West- 
centre branch of the public library, 
where new, unusual and interesting 
books have been exhibited, along with 
an invitation to come in and take out 
a library card at the library booth 
inside the bank. The other window 
has been loaned a week at a time to 
any local merchant or manufacturer 
who asks for it. Duane Bartlett, 
the bank’s publicity man, tells me 
there has been a waiting list ever since 
the pian was announced. One week 
there is a hardware display in this 
window, another week it’s a washing 
machine in action. 

The bank has not believed in giving 
calendars, school bags, pencils, rulers 
and such whatnots; it uses the money 
to maintain four live men-on-the- 
outside, who have kept in personal 
touch with business and individuals in 
the vincinity. And so the bank has 
been able to serve these people intelli- 
gently. It has shown many, many 
merchants how to reach out and grasp 
the trade of the Senate movie patron- 
age—not only shown them how, but 
given them the necessary cash backing. 

Through the bond and mortgage 
department, manufacturers of that 
section have been financed with first 
mortgage real estate bond issues, to 
enlarge their factories. The bank has 
also sold many bond issues on buildings 
in other parts of Chicago and other 
large cities, but only after its own 
west siders have been adequately 
financed. Consequently, the big west 
side manufacturers have learned that 
the Madison & Kedzie State Bank is 
in every way as progressive, as well 
equipped, as the larger loop banks, 
and more sympathetic with their 
businesses because the bank is a fellow- 
Westcentre enterprise. 


HEN too, through the bank’s active 

investment department, these good 
first mortgage real estate bonds have 
been finding their way into the 
ownership of thousands of Westcen- 
treites. Men, women and children 
too, who never before had ever laid 
by a cent, have bought first a $100 
bond on the installment plan. The 
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thrill of possession has been so pleasant 
that other bonds followed, and then 
buying bonds became a regular routine 
of their lives. Others, who had for years 
banked their money in old socks and 
under mattresses, have been sold on 
the idea of putting their savings where 
they would be profitable to them and 
of use to the community. Some who 
have always saved just a little at 
3 per cent are now laying by quite a 
lot in better paying bonds. 

And so, with this co-operation, both 
industry and laborers have felt the 
hard times less in Westcentre, Chicago, 
than in most places. 

I asked Mr. Bartlett about his 
method of developing the general busi- 
ness of the bank—the business other 
than the investment department. He 
said: ““We have settled in our own 
mind that our one best bet is our 
investment department, because it 
attracts people who would not be 
attracted to our bank by publicity 
along the usual lines, even with a 
great expenditure of money. We are 
offering people 7 per cent for their 
money, where the security is property 
they are very familiar with—a good 
many times it’s the factory where 
they work. In this way, our invest- 
ment department feeds our safe 
deposit, commercial, savings, foreign 
exchange and steamship, and trust 
departments with desirable customers, 
for always first mortgage real estate 
bond owners make good customers.” 

I asked if the investment de- 
partment, and especially their partial 


Nothing was lacking, from the formal opening by Mayor Thompson to the crowning of the queen of the Pageant 


payment plan, didn’t kill their savings. 

“‘We teach our people to look upon a 
savings account as a necessity and as 
having a function entirely separate 
from investments,” Mr. Bartlett told 
me, “‘and 10,000 new savings accounts 
since April 16, 1921, doesn’t look like 
our savings department was falling by 
the wayside, does it? 

“Speaking of savings, not long ago 
we pulled off a Thrift Window contest 
with the children. We decorated one 
of our windows with a cave showing 
primitive man storing up for the winter. 
Then we gave $10, $5, and two $1 
savings deposits as the prizes for the 
best essays suggested by this window. 
And the contest was lively. Here is 
the prize story, which isn’t such bad 
reading for grown-ups. 


Captain Kidd buried his treasure in 
1690, or over 231 years ago. By so doin 
he robbed himself and his descendants o 
the control of it. After it was buried he 
was no better off than if he had never had 
it. He and his descendants lost the 
interest which might have been received 
had it been put into a Savings Account. 
Burying treasure puts it at the mercy of 
the chance finder. The finder may be a 
friend or foe. He laid up his treasure 
where moth and rust corrupt and where 
thieves break through and steal. The 
coins, instead of being bright from use, 
had depreciated from slow rusting and 
weathering away. 

Instead of his treasure being a blessing 
to his fellow men, it was.a curse, as many 
men spent years in a fruitless search for it. 
Had Coptiien Kidd not buried his treasure, 
others wouldn’t have wasted the best 
years of their lives hunting for it. 

Had Captain Kidd put his money in a 
Savings Account at 3 per cent interest com- 
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pounded semi-annually and willed it to one 
of his far removed descendants living in 
1921, that descendant would now receive 
$2,641 for every dollar Captain Kidd buried. 

This undoubtedly would have made the 
descendant the richest man in the world. 


“Our statement today shows nearly 
double our deposits a year ago, but 
that doesn’t anywhere near represent 
the increase in our business, for so 
much of that has been bond sales, 
which have been four times greater 
this year than last. And, though 
bond sales do not swell deposits, they 
reflect handsomely in bank earnings. 

“You may be interested in knowing 
too,” Mr. Bartlett went on, “that a 
census just taken of our customers, 
shows that 50 per cent of our business 
is within a radius of one mile from the 
bank. The other 50 per cent is evenly 
distributed over the whole of Chicago 
and its suburbs, with a nice sprinkling 
all over the United States.” 

In short, here is a bank located in 
the geographical hub of Chicago, and 
by its co-operation with individuals 
and manufacturers, it is making busi- 
ness revolve around that hub. 

Investigation shows that every pro- 
gressive thing in Westcentre has had 
its inception at that bank, and has 
been completed supposedly under the 
auspices of the Commercial Association. 

And that’s the story of how this 
small outlying bank has thrived during 
stringent times by making an un- 
progressive community progressive. 
Like Napoleon, it says, “I make 
circumstances.” 
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THE BURROUGHS 


Founded on Good Sense or Good Luck? 


Either May Serve on Occasion to Prevent Disaster, Though But 
One of Them May Be Depended Upon, Cashier Gage Concludes 


HESTER GAGE, cashier of the 

Seedgrowers National Bank, was 
in an introspective mood. 
He had cleared his desk 


a short morning, and re- | 
clined in the desk chair | 
with a cigar to aid and 
clarify histhoughts. And, 
as some of the note- 
worthy incidents in the 
bank’s history passed in 
review before his mind’s 
eye, he mentally totaled 
the times when trouble was ‘‘)@ 
narrowly missed by luck, ;9¥% 
and then he set them over © + 
against those other times p 
when good sense pulled them out of 
critical situations. 

When he had got that far in his 
musing, his thought was illuminated 
by a further specimen of irrefutable 
logic: “True, good sense may be 
depended on, but it is of immensely 
greater value when strongly buttressed 
by knowledge.” 

“Might make a good motto out of 
that,”’ said the banker to himself, and 
he took a card and a pen and printed 
in neat characters a little block sign, 
which appeared something like this: 


Good Luck is Good, 
Good Sense is Better, 
Correct Information is Best. 


Moral: Know Your Eggs. 


He set the card up on his desk, 
propping it so it was readable by 
anyone entering his office, and when 
that was done it was time for the first 
of the tellers to go to lunch. Chester 
Gage had lately formed the habit of 
remaining while Lyman Chase, whom 
he called his “right-hand man,” went 
out, feeling that with one of them on 
duty chances for “bone-heads” would 
be reduced to the minimum. Usually, 
there was no occasion, during the lunch 
hour, for the cashier to enter Chase’s 
cage and attend his window, but ten 
minutes after, young Chase left the 
bank a little line of depositors had 
formed at Stevens’ window, and some 
of them seemed anxious to finish their 
business and depart. Chester Gage 
took his place at the window of a teller. 

The Seedgrowers National did not 
distinguish between “paying” and 
“receiving” tellers; there were but 
three, and all took deposits or paid out 
furids as the occasion or needs of the 
customer indicated. Each teller, 
therefore, used his own methods in 
deciding whether to pay a check or 
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He took his pen and printed in neat characters 
a little block sign 


credit it for deposit, or to take it as 
a collection, merely, without asking 
anyone, except a bookkeeper. 

Chester Gage waited on the cus- 
tomers, one after another, his ex- 
amination of checks and scanning of 
items on deposit slips mechanical from 
long practice, so the figures and names 
on two checks which he received in his 
short tenure at the wicket left little 
impression on his mind. The two slips 
of paper were handed in by Mr. Glick, 
proprietor of the Peerless Garage and a 
new customer at the Seedgrowers 
National, and accompanied other 
items, all marked for deposit. The 
two checks were for the same amount; 
they were signed by the same man, 
J. D. Ramsey, a merchant; one was on 
the Seedgrowers National and the 
other on a bank in Endricksville. 
Both were indorsed in proper form by 
the depositor, and, though the subjec- 
tive mind of the cashier told him that 
the one on his own bank was probably 
an overdraft of the maker’s account, 
the same subjective intelligence told 
him that the merchant had always 
made his overdrafts good, so Gage 
made the entry in the depositor’s pass 
book for the total of all the items 
presented for deposit. 


As he finished with the customer, 
Lyman Chase returned and resumed 
his place, releasing the cashier for his 
own mid-day repast, but 
before Gage left the bank, 
the young teller projected 
his head around the jamb 
of the door to the cashier’s 
office, that official having 
paused to close his desk 
before departing. Young 
Chase read the lettering 
on the card, the first three 
lines to himself, the last 
line aloud: “‘Moral: Know 
Your Eggs.” 

“You are thinking my slang 
undignified, I presume,” remarked 
Gage. 

“Not exactly,” replied the teller. 
“Slang is often more forcible than 
any arrangements of words in 
correct English. However, that’s 
new to me—same as ‘know 
» your stuff,’ is it? 

“The same.’’ 

~ “Well, that’s a mighty good 
motto for the force in this bank, 
or any other bank, for that matter,” 
said Chase. 

When Chester Gage returned from 
lunch he found Lyman _ Chase 
awaiting him, standing almost where 
the cashier had left him. But now 
the face of the young teller bore a 
worried look, which lightened a trifle 
as his superior hove into sight. 

““Here’s a note which has been past 
due for a few days, Mr. Gage,” said 
Chase. “It’s a loan I made myself 
some sixty days or so ago, soon after 
you began to permit me to make an 
occasional small loan. This party 
asked for a hundred dollars at the time; 
he had not been much of a customer 
of ours, but I knew him to be good for 
such an amount, and I told him we’d 
make the loan. As he had never done 
much business with us and the amount 
was small, I thought he should at least 
pay for the bookkeeping in addition to 
the regular interest, so I gave him $98 
and took his note for a hundred for 
sixty days bearing the regular rate of 
interest from maturity. He refused 
today to pay the note, saying the trans- 
action is usurious. What had I better 
do about it—have him sued?” 

“What’s the law on the subject? 
Of course, the interest you charged is 
usury, being more than 12 per cent, 
whereas the limit that may be charged 
in this state is but 10, as you know; but 
how about collecting the note itself — 
that is, the sum you let him have?” 
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“Well, I don’t know — haven’t looked 
it up,” replied the worried young man. 

“(’d suggest that this is a good time 
to ‘know your eggs,’ then,” said the 
cashier, dryly, and he turned away 
from the teller as if to wash his hands 
of the whole affair. 

Chase seemed dismayed for an 
instant at the failure to receive help 
from his superior; then his mouth 
settled into grim lines and he went 
back to his cage with the note. The 
incident passed for the time and the 
day’s work proceeded to a calm and 
peaceful close. Chester Gage on oc- 
casion stole a look at his young helper, 
trying to discover what he was doing 
about the hundred dollar note, but 
that person’s features betrayed nothing 
of his purpose if he had one. 

The next morning as Chester Gage 
was walking to the bank, he 
passed the store of J. D. Ramsey, 
the merchant whose two checks of /- 
$250 each he had received the /, 
day before in the deposit of y 
Glick, the garage man. Thedoor | 
was closed, though it was long past 
the opening hour, and the 
glass panel bore a typewritten 
notice of some kind. The 
banker drew nearer and read 
it. Its wording was of such 
portent that the usually dig- 
nified Mr. Gage was instantly 
galvanized into a pace little 
short of a run, and he burst 
into the bank nearly breath- 
less. Catching himself up 
short, however, he assumed 
an appearance of calmness 
as he proceeded at once to 
the ledgers where he thumbed the 
pages rapidly. 

Confused and uncertain in his move- 
ments, the cashier did not find what he 
wanted at once, and was obliged to ask 
the bookkeeper to show him the 
account of J. D. Ramsey. When he 
scanned the figures he found that the 
account of J. D. Ramsey was over- 
drawn in the exact sum of $250, just 
the amount of one of the checks. And 
the typewritten statement on Ramsey’s 
door had stated that the place was in 
the hands of a trustee, appointed by the 
bankruptcy court—J. D. Ramsey had 
failed! 

The cashier went to his desk and 
summoned Lyman Chase. When that 
young man appeared, as he did at once, 
Mr. Gage had slumped down in his 
chair, thinking deeply. 

“Lyman,” Gage began, “yesterday, 
while you were at lunch, George Glick 
deposited a check for $250 drawn by 
Ramsey; I knew it would be an over- 
draft, but Ramsey has always made 
good, so I entered it with other items 
in Glick’s pass book—didn’t think 
much about it, as a matter of fact. 
But Ramsey has failed in business—” 

“Ramsey failed!” 


““Yes;—notice on the door says bank- 
ruptcy—now have the bookkeeper 
charge back that check to Glick and 
send him a notice at once. There was 
another check of Ramsey’s, on the 
Endricksville bank; maybe it will come 
through all right, but if it doesn’t we’ll 
have to charge that back, too.” 

As the cashier concluded he ob- 
served that young Chase’s face wore a 
mysterious look, and his eyes were 
fixed upon the card which still rested on 


' The glass panel 
bore a typewritten 
notice of some kind 


| 


Gage’s desk, as if he were pondering the 
admonition it bore to “know your 
eggs.” 

“Very well,’ said Chase. “I'll have 
the bookkeeper make the charge and 
send the notice to Glick.” 

As the teller turned away, a blue- 
suited boy appeared at the elbow of 
the cashier as if he had suddenly 
sprouted through the floor, and held 
out a yellow envelope. When Gage 
had extracted the telegram, he gave a 
low whistle and called Lyman Chase 
back. 

“Lyman, what’s Adam Horner up 
to now, do you know? And do you 
know whether he is away from home?” 

“‘What’s that? Adam Horner? Let’s 
see; why, yes, he told me last week he 
was going west to buy a car or so of 
cattle. Why?’ 

“Just have a telegram here from a 
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bank out in Iowa asking if we will pay 
Horner’s check up to $2,000. How’s 
his account, Lyman?” 

“Oh, it fluctuates, you know; but 
T’ll see just what his balance is today.” 
Then, in a moment, “Balance, a little 
over $2,000.” 

“Well, I s’pose he’s bought a car of 
cattle and the seller wants to know if 
his check is good.” And Gage called 
the telegraph company by telephone 
and dictated a telegram, saying, ““We 
will pay Adam Horner’s check up to 
$2,000 properly signed.” 

The late mail arrived as the telegram 
was dictated, and in it Mr. Gage found 
returns on the check for $250 on the 
Endricksville bank by Ramsey, the 
failed merchant, and deposited by 
Glick. The check had been dis- 
honored, marked “NO FUNDS,” and 
returned to the Seedgrowers National. 
Gage immediately put the check in an 


envelope together with a charge slip, 


charging the amount. back to Glick, 
and mailed it to the garage proprietor. 

Chester Gage didn’t get to sit down 
for some hours the next morning; he 
found himself too busy, though there 


. were periods of waiting when he might 


as well have been sitting; but he found 
it easier to stand or walk about. 

The first thing was the visit of Glick, 
who had received his two notices, each 
charging back a $250 check. Glick 
and the Seedgrowers National 
hadn’t always been friendly, due 

to past differences which the 

reader may recall, and his ac- 

count had been accepted in 

wonder and some mental res- 
ervations when he had offered it. 
Mr. Glick now appeared to be in a 
mood to cause trouble if he found it 
within his power, demanding in no 
uncertain tones that his account be 
restored with the credit of the two 
checks aggregating $500. 

Now Gage knew, or thought he did, 
that he was all in the clear in the trans- 
action, and he defended that position 
with some heat. The garage pro- 
prietor suddenly stopped arguing, went 
to a customer’s desk and wrote out a 
check payable to himself for all the 
money he had in the bank. He handed 
the check in at Lyman Chase’s window 
while Gage looked on. 

“This overdraws your account $500, 
Mr. Glick,” said Chase. 

“Suppose it does, according to your 
books, but not according to my pass 
book,” retorted Glick, handing in the 
book. 

“Yes, I know,” soothed the teller, 
“but two items there were charged 
back.” 

“Well, are you going to pay this 
check?” demanded the man, clearly 
very angry. 

“See Mr. Gage,” said Chase. “I 
certainly am not going to pay it.” 

Glick wheeled, went again to the 
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desk and wrote out a new check for a 
sum $500 less, and handed that to 
Chase. 

“There, will you pay that?” he 
asked. 

“Certainly,” responded Chase, and 
he counted out the money. 

Glick went a third time to the desk 
and wrote out another check for $500 
and presented it for payment, which 
was refused. Then he wrote out two 
checks for $250 each and presented one 
at atime. When he did that, Lyman 
Chase took them and went to Gage. 

“Think you’d better pay one of 
these, Mr. Gage,” he said. ‘There 
isn’t any doubt that we have a right to 
charge back the Endricksville check, 
even if it was entered in the pass book, 
but the check on this bank I believe 
we'll have to pay, because it was 
accepted.” 

“Don’t see any difference,” insisted 
Gage. “Any check is taken as a mere 
collection. Ramsey’s account or that 
of the maker of any check offered for 
deposit may be overdrawn at the 


What Lyman Chase had said had 
implanted another seed of doubt in the 
mind of Mr. Gage, however, and he 
put on his hat to go to the office of 
George Updyke, the bank’s attorney, 
and have it out with that gentleman. 
But he did not get out the door just 
then, for he was met inside the portal 
by a process server with a summons 
haling the Seedgrowers National Bank 
into court at the behest of one Glick, 
proprietor of the Peerless Garage, in a 
suit for $500. 

As the banker grasped the import 
of the summons, he leaned weakly 
against the railing, 
while hesummoned his 
faculties. And while, 


moment, or permanently over- 


drawn, but the teller can’t keep 
the whole line waiting while he 


Tell Glick there’s nothing doing!” 

Again the cashier caught his | 
teller with eyes fixed on the hand- 
made motto resting on his desk, 
and a chill of doubt began to creep 
in behind Gage’s assurance. 
But he could hardly back 
up after so decided a stand, 
and he turned away as if 
to close the conversation, 
whirling his revolving chair 
into position to sit down. 
But again a_ blue-suited 
boy paused at his elbow. 
This time the wire was from Adam 
Horner, himself. 

“Don’t pay my check nineteen 
hundred fifty-seven dollars favor State 
Bank Asherville lowa. Adam Horner.” 

“Huh, Horner stops payment now 
on his check. Wonder what’s going 
on out there,” he mused, as he went 
back to inform the tellers payment was 
stopped. 

“But say,” interposed Lyman Chase, 
“can Horner stop payment on that 
check now after you have wired that 
you would pay it?” 

“Why not?” 

“Seems to me you’ve accepted the 
check, and if so that makes the bank 
liable to the holder, doesn’t it?” 

“Haven’t even seen the check,” 
retorted the cashier. ‘““The Negotiable 
Instruments Law requires acceptance 
of acheck to be in writing, and I haven’t 
written a line. I telephoned that 
message to the telegraph company.” 

“Well, maybe that makes a dif- 
ference, maybe not. I don’t know, 
myself, at least just now,” and the 
teller resumed his work. 


A blue-suited 
boy appeared 
at the elbow 
of the cashier 


in his mind, there was fear of Glick and 
his lawsuit, there was another feeling 
overriding that fear as he recalled the 
peculiar look on Lyman Chase’s face 
as they had talked of the Glick matter 
and how the young teller’s eyes had 
rested on the words of the cashier’s 
motto: “Know Your Eggs.” If Glick 
succeeded in his lawsuit, the cashier 
would have a hard time saving his face 
before his young assistant—and to be 
discredited before his helpers in the 
bank, Gage realized, would be hard 
to live down. 

The cashier started out again for the 
attorney’s office, and this time he was 
not stopped. Updyke listened closely 
while his client related the circum- 
stances of the trouble with Glick, and 
as the banker finished, he shook his 
head. 

“Can’t say exactly until I see just 
what Glick is suing on,” said the 
lawyer. “Probably he is suing for the 
amount of the two checks, and intends 
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to produce the entries in his pass book 
as evidence. You have returned the 
Endricksville check to him, but you 
can easily prove what the item was, 
and as to that you are undoubtedly 
in the clear. The law is well settled 
that a bank taking in for deposit a 
check on another bank takes it as a 
collection only and has the right to 
charge back the item if it isn’t paid.” 

Updyke took down a book, which he 
opened. 

“But here is about the latest law 
there is on the right of a bank to charge 
back a check on itself that has been 
received for deposit and entered on the 
pass book of the depositor. This is 
Volume 15 of American Law Reports 
—the last one out—and at page 701 
there is a case from the Supreme Court 
of Arizona, followed by voluminous 
notes from cases from other states. 
These cases seem to be fairly uniform 
in their holdings that the act of 
entering the deposit in the pass book 
is payment of the check, 
as much so as if the 
cash had been paid out 
andimmediately handed 
back for deposit. The 
_, Tulings seem to be all on 

the point that the check 
Fem has been paid, and not 

A on the point of accept- 
~ ance, the Arizona court saying 

specifically that it is a payment 
and not an acceptance. The reason 
for making that so plain is that an 
acceptance, to be valid, must be in 
writing under the Negotiable Instru- 
ments Law, in force in nearly all the 
states. Some of the courts hold that 
this is a question of intent, so that if 
anything was said or done indicating 
an intent contrary to the idea of pay- 
ment of the check, the bank may have 
the right to charge back. But it seems 
to be now clearly established that 
where nothing is said and the entry is 
made in the pass book the bank must 
stand back of the check drawn on itself.” 

“But Glick must have hired a 
lawyer; what do you suppose is the 
basis of the other $250 of his claim?” 
asked Gage. 

“Don’t know, of course; maybe he 
is asking for the amount of both checks, 
or maybe for but one with damages for 
non-payment. I’ll send my clerk for 
the suit papers and they will be here 
directly.” 

“Well, while we’re waiting, I have 
another question,” said the banker, 
and he laid the two telegrams received 
from lowa before the lawyer. Updyke 


‘read them. 


“Your reply to this first one—what 
did you say?” 

“That we’d pay his check up to 
$2,000 properly signed.” 

“Did, eh? Well, you’d better pay 
it, then, when it comes in.” 

“You mean that’s an acceptance?” 

(Continued on page 27) 
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Banks Co-operation With the Farmer | 
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It Is Good Advertising for the Financial Institution and 
of Economic Benefit to the Country; Other Publicity Ideas 


HERE seems to be a somewhat 
brighter outlook for the farming 
business, and this is entirely aside from 
any activities of the alleged “agri- 


By T. D. MacGREGOR 


Vice-president, Edwin Bird Wilson, 
Inc., New York City 


cultural bloc’ in 

Congress. Arecent 

news-letter of the 

American Farm 
Bureau Federation 
contained this opti- 
mistic headline: 

“Prices for Farm 
Products Show En- 
couraging Upward 
Trend.” 

The specific things 
mentioned as on the 
upgrade at that time 
were wheat, corn, 
cotton, hogs, lambs 
and wool. 

All this is encourag- 
ing to bankers and 
other business men, 
for we are all very 
positively dependent upon the farmer. 

I believe that most bankers, when 
situated so that they can, are sincerely 
anxious to co-operate with farmers. 
My attention is frequently called to 
such news items as this from the 
News of Ada, Oklahoma: 

“The First National Bank of Ada 
recently shipped in 100 milch cows, 
and the Farmers’ and Merchants Bank 
of Roff, a carload, which are being sold 
tocustomers of the banks oneasy terms.” 

A big and constructive piece of 
co-operation with the agricultural in- 
terests is being done by the Farm Loan 
Department of the Bankers Trust 
Company, Denver, Colo. At the same 
time it is good advertising for the 
institution itself. I am pleased to 


We are agreeably surprised 
—at the positive enthusiasm displayed for the 
new savings department. 

We felt that a helpful innovation on the part of 
one of Philadelphia's oldest financial institutions 
would arouse interest. We could not foresee 
the great welcome that has been accorded it. 
A similar welcome on oux part is awaiting the 
many Philadelphians who may want to keep 
their savings in the First National Bank. 


Savings Department 
First NATIONAL BANK 


OF PHILADELPHIA 
345 CHESTNUT ST. 


Fig. 2. An old bank starts a new department 


Fig. 1. Colorado farms: (right) intensive farm- 
ing on irrigated land, and (left) 122 bushels of 
potatoes to the acre 


reproduce (Fig. 1) two photographs 
from a handsome booklet issued by 
that company under the title of ““Farm- 
ing in the Mountain States,” the states 
referred to being Montana, Idaho, 


Wyoming, Nevada, Utah, Colorado, | 


Arizona and New Mexico. 

The purpose of this booklet is to 
place before the eyes of investors, both 
by picture and by statement of fact, 
authentic information regarding the 
size, wealth, stability, permanence and 
dependable character of the farms 
of the mountain states which are 
offered as security under the company’s 
First Mortgage Farm Loans. 

The booklet, containing a couple of 
dozen such photographs as the two 
shown herewith, is being widely dis- 
tributed and ought to do a lot of good 
for the company, while educating many 
people regarding the great resources of 
that part of our country. 

Another bank that is boosting the 
agriculture of its section is the First 
National Bank of Corona, Calif. It 
issued a fine illustrated folder contain- 
ing interesting pictures of cattle, 
poultry, citrus groves, peach orchards, 
beehives, oil wells, wheat fields, and 
other products of that fruitful locality. 
Assistant Cashier B. L. Hudson, of the 
bank, believes strongly in the slogan 
“Corona is Now the Capital of the 
Citrus Empire.” 

It is peculiarly the function of the 
bank to co-operate with every legiti- 
mate business interest in its com- 
munity; but agriculture is such a basic 


industry, and the success of banks in 
the great majority of places is so 
closely tied up with prosperous con- 
ditions on the farm, that it seems only 

natural that banks 
should strive 
especially hard to 
co-operate with 
farmers and should 
feature that idea in 
their advertising. 


EFERRING to 

the various in- 
dividual newspaper 
advertisements re- 
produced, I would 
comment briefly as 
follows: 

Second Ward Se- 
curities Company, 
Milwaukee (Fig. 5). 
A very appropriate 
illustration which 

would have had added 
interest if some information had been 
given as to where such timber grows. 

The Marine Trust Company, Buf- 
falo (Fig. 3). An idea which could be 
used by other banks having a building 
that shows up prominently from the 
railroad station. 

First National Bank of Philadelphia 
(Fig..2). It is encouraging to the 
friends of thrift to see the increasing 
number of large old national banks 
that are putting in Savings Depart- 
ments. In a previous number I re- 
ferred to the case of the National City 
Bank of New York, and here is an 
advertisement of the Savings Depart- 
ment of ““The First Bank Chartered 
Under the National Bank Act.” 

Union Trust Company, Chicago 
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Bankers and business men are 
invited to make this bank their 
headquarters when in Buffalo. 


Che Marine Trust Company 


- of Buffalo 
Capital and Surplus, Seventeen Millions. 
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(Fig. 4). Very concise and in- 
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dividual. Each of the seven 
points makes a good title for 
an advertisement in itself. 
Harris Trust & Savings 
Bank, Chicago (Fig. 5). This 
- will make a strong appeal to 
parents. 
CommercialTrust Company, 
ce Philadelphia (Fig. 4). Very 
much to the point. 
; Citizens Trust Company, 
res Adams, N. Y. (Fig. 5). I 
that there is more truth 
than poetry in this advertise- 
ment, for I was brought up in 
Jefferson County. 


EGARDING the “Save it, 


Now that you’ve got it— 


SAVE IT, BOYS! 


The Fifth-Third National Bank of Cincinnati 


The Union Savings Bank and Trust Company 


Y many of you boys who fought the 


‘There will be many and great temptations to 
spend it. 


Your opportunity to make your bowus money 
worth while is to invest it in good bonds or 
securities or deposit it in some bank where it 
will earn a safe interest rate and make a nest- 
egg for the future. 


In three words, here is our message: 


“Save It, Boys!” 


emd Pretes Over $6.000,000 
413-418 VINE ST. 


Capital Serphes ead Pretts Over $4,008,000, 


Boys!” advertisement of 
the Fifth-Third National Bank 
and the Union Savings Bank and Trust 
Company of Cincinnati (Fig. 4), 
Thomas J. Kiphart, manager of the 
fae. Publicity Department, wrote: 

Be ae “Enclosed please find copy of adver- 

ee tisement which we are running simul- 
taneously with the payment of the 

See §=- SOldiers’ bonus by the state of Ohio. 
ete “The first edition of the paper had 
eye been printed which announced what 

1 certain ex-service men intended to do 

ae = With their bonus, and the enclosed 
¥ advertisement was immediately pre- 
‘e | pared and appeared in the other three 
editions. 

ALE: “The message of the advertisement 
so impressed the editor of the paper 
that the front page editorial which you 
will note entitled ‘Savings’ appeared in 
every other edition for that day. 

“The instructions as to the type to 
be used were not followed in setting up 


. 
‘ 120 though 
‘ful the of ple 
ings Ban 
Harris Trust B Savings. 


Fig. 4. Three good ones — any way you look at them 


the advertisement; however, I thought 
it a fairly good example of ‘taking 
advantage of the element of time- 
liness’.”’ 

Here is the newspaper editorial 
referred to: 

SAVING 

‘Now that you’ve got it—save it, 
boys.’ 

‘““*This is the headline on an adver- 
tisement that a Cincinnati bank is 
publishing today, and we’re glad to 
reprint its message here: 

“*Today many of you boys who 
fought the good fight will receive the 
bonus the state of Ohio has awarded 
you, not as a compensation, but as 
some measure of recognition for dis- 
tinguished service rendered. 

“*There will be many and great 
temptations to spend it. 

*“*Your opportunity to make your 


Perience 
iber 


$7,330,000. 
Pacific State Lumber Co. 


Firct Mtg. 8’, Gold Bonds. 
Attractive Features 


First Lien on timberiands, mills, railroad 
and ships valued at $24,000,000. 

Sinking Fund based on stumpage fees 
available to reture bonds. 

Earnings since 1916 reported as over 
twice interest requirements annually 
on this entire issue of bonds. 

Business is complete operating unit of 
lumber industry which affords many 
advantages over competition. 


Detailed Circular and Iitustrated Booklet on Request 


Second Ward Securities Co. 


Second Ward Bank Building » Milwaukee 
4 108 South LaSalle St. Chicago 


bonus money worth while is 
to invest it in good bonds or 
securities or deposit it in some 
bank where it will earn a safe 
interest rate and make a nest- 
egg for the future. 

‘***In three words here is our 
message: Save it, boys!’ 

‘And these are our senti- 
ments, too.” 


BANKER who has had con- 
siderable success in getting 
results in his advertising, wrote 
me recently: 
“This thing of shooting around 
in the air does not appeal to 
me, and I believe the customer 
you already have on your books 
is worth more and will get you 
more business than trying to in- 
duce five hundred or a thousand non- 
depositors to make a start.” 


HIS is a little late to refer to St. 

Valentine’s Day, but the Blue- 
field National Bank, of Bluefield, 
West Virginia, whose slogan is ““The 
Bank with the Heart,” on that day 
sent: out a little heart-shaped folder 
containing a picture of the bank and 
a list of officers and directors. 


HE manager of the New Business 

Department of a large Washington, 
D. C., trust company writes: 

“We do not have to go back very 
many years to find the banker sitting 
in his inner office, surrounded with an 
atmosphere of reserve, content with 
the fact that he had fulfilled his 
publicity function by printing in gold 
letters over the front door of his 


ceive 
let, “Distance Is No Barrier book. 
on request. 


. 5. Unusual appeal; the forest primeval; and 20 below 
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institution the name of his bank, and 
the amount of its capital and surplus. 

“Today, a new order reigns! The 
banker you and I know surrounds 
himself with the atmosphere of cordial- 
ity, making every effort to meet his 
customers freely and sympathetically, 
in the endeavor to make them feel as 
important to the bank as the bank is 
to them. In other words, he human- 
izes his institution and tries in every 
way to establish a personal contact 
with his clientele, and realizes that 
bigness is not the test, but service, 
whereby he and the institution are 
measured.” 


HE American National Bank, 

Richmond, Va., put an ad in the 
annual financial review number of the 
London Times, inviting British bankers 
to visit Richmond in May for the 
celebration and pageant portraying 
the history of the English race in this 
country from the time of the first 
landing of Englishmen on American 
soil at Jamestown, Va., on May 13, 
1607, to the present day. The bank 
asked the British bankers to make the 
American National their headquarters 
during their stay. 


HE Fidelity Trust Company, of 


Philadelphia, recently issued an 
attractive booklet in brown and buff, 
the colors which it uses to unify its 
direct-by-mail material. This booklet, 
“The Trust Company and the Indi- 
vidual,’ covers in questionnaire form 
the matters on which the officers of 
the company are most frequently con- 
sulted. Marshall Morgan, assistant 
to the president, is making the booklet 
the basis of an organized effort among 
officers and employees to familiarize 
the people of Philadelphia with the 
facilities and methods of the company. 
It has been found that many people 
are glad to know the answers to such 
questions as the following: 

“Is money held in trust mingled with 
the funds of the trust company?” 

“What is the best way to bequeath 
property to charity?” 

“While traveling, what is the best 
way to care for securities?” 

“What happens if one does not 
make a will?” 


ROM the far off Antipodes, comes 

an interesting statistical folder 
put out by the Commonwealth Bank 
of Australia, containing an address by 
its governor, Sir Denison Miller.. 


IHHE banks of Brooklyn, N. Y., 

were recently advertised in films 
used by a number of local motion 
picture theaters. The films were put 
out with the co-operation of the 
Brooklyn Chamber of Commerce. The 
savings banks of Brooklyn were shown 
in an earlier series while the latest 


picture dealt with the commercial 
banks as a means of facilitating modern 
business. 

In all of these pictures the underlying 
idea has been to contrast the crude 
conditions of the early days of Brook- 
lyn with the elaborately organized 
business conditions and vast resources 
of the present day. This idea is carried 
out in the new picture, the early scenes 
showing the bartering which was 
necessary before banks were estab- 
lished, and then the conditions of the 
present day, with seventeen national 
banks, state banks and trust companies 
in Brooklyn, with total resources of 
more than $300,000,000. 


HREE especially interesting book- 

lets which have come to my notice 
are the following: 

“Another Step Forward!’ This 
booklet was put out by the American 
National Bank of San _ Francisco, 
California, to call attention to its new 
quarters, its latest removal marking 
the third expansion within twenty 
years of its corporate life. The cover 
is illustrated with pictures of the new 
addition on California Street. In the 
center of the booklet is a plan showing 
the complete layout of the bank. 

“What Our Trust Department Can 
Do For You and Your Family.” This 
is a straightforward discussion of trust 
service as a modern necessity. It is 
put out by the Lincoln-Alliance Bank 
of Rochester, N. Y. It is a booklet 
that will appeal to thinking men and 
women. 


VEN as old a hand at the game 

as I am, I was almost fooled by a 
form letter sent me by the Columbia 
Bank Safe Deposit Company, New 
York, for the reason that it was sent 
to my residence address in White 
Plains. The first paragraph is one 
that would appeal to anybody who 
has occasion to pass through the Grand 
Central Station twice a day. The 
letter read as follows: 


My dear Mr. MacGregor: 

The next time you come down from 
White Plains to the Grand Central Ter- 
minal I hope you will come ey Forty- 
third Street on your way to Fifth Avenue 
and stop a few minutes to see me. 

You undoubtedly have valuable papers, 
jewelry, trinkets and keepsakes that are 
very precious to you and which deserve 
proper protection. Many small things 
now in your house you would not want to 
lose for anything in the world. There is 
just one way in which such valuables can 

e perfectly safeguarded and that is by 
putting them in a safe deposit box. You 
can never tell what might a in or to 
your home to rob you of highly treasured 
possessions or vitally important documents. 

A glance at our great safe deposit vault 
will show you that nothing could afford 

ou greater security. It is _ fireproof, 
Camerpecel, floodproof, and I might ven- 
ture to say it would withstand a severe 
earthquake. 

The wonderful protection that arises 
from the use of a box in our vault may be 


See what happens 
when anyone tampers with 


PROTOD- 


Greenbac 
Forgery-Proof Checks 


(Protected in U.S. Patent Office) 


At the first touch of the forger’s acid, out | 
come the hidden words, “‘VOID.”’ 

No human skill can restore the surface 
pattern. The check becomes null and void, 

. These new scientific checks are always 
Green on the back; choice of colors for the 
face. Printed or lithographed with your 
own exclusive design—the ‘“‘bank note” 
among checks; strong, dignified. 

$10,000.00 insurance policy to users of 
Protectograph System against alteration of 
name, date, or number, or raised amount. 


FREE —“rite on your own bank 
——_—_, stationery for PROTOD- 
Greenbac sample checks and a little book 
showing “FAMOUS FORGERIES” 


EXACTLY Model 
Protectograph 

7” Check Writer 
backed by $10,000 
. insurance policy 
against alteration 
of amount only, 
when used without 
PROTOD checks. 


Todd 2-color patent 


Todd Protectograph Co. | 


(Established 1 899) 
1186 University Ave., Rochester, N. Y, 
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obtained for a few cents a day and we have 
provided every possible safeguard and E 
unusual conveniences. Coupon rooms 
where your valuables may be examined in 


Better 4] Better Light—Better Work 


privacy, are available without extra cost, 
and an elevator is provided for entrance a 
and exit. 
We are so very near the Grand Central “Al 
Terminal that a number of my friends fills 
living on the New York Central have - 
“She National Desk Lamp rented boxes here. os 
The importance of this matter to you, I bill 
believe, is evident. 
FOR THE Yours very truly, Ip 
OSCAR M. ARNOLD 
A D D—D / N G Treasurer. ove 
M. ‘ACH NE The Greatest of These— 
DAYLIGHT SCREEN Solicitation ‘ 


(Continued from page 10) ac 
GOOD working light for your adding machine be success lies in the fact that the depositor Le! 
just as essential to health and production as good is sold on an idea as well as on a bank dec 
ventilation and good drinking water. A poor, glaring 
. +s an at he feels natural pride in 
light the and decreases having his account solicited. Therefore he 
the depositor assumes that he can call ph 
on the bank for advice or counsel on an 
wae almost any matter. Nc 
America’s best business After all, it is humanizing that do 
offices and leading finan- counts in our sales campaign—getting pa 
cial institutions standard- down to the man, rather than asking fer 
; : him to come up to us. Every depart- 
ize on Emeralite, because ment store, drug store, notion shop in co 
it is the “right light” in the city makes an attractive appeal to lib 
the right place. There is the pennies, nickels and dimes of the on 
E gy epee community, and yet most banks feel St 
ae ee eee that the small amounts are not worth pa 
lighting need in your bank. going after. They are not worth 60 
} ad going after, if you stop with the first gr: 
Emeralites are scientifically dollar, but with your follow-up systems an 
constructed to distribute and the good start that you can give on 
them when soliciting them, you can ac 
the light just where * “A bring a goodly percentage into the te 
needed in just the right paying class of accounts. It would th 
quality and quantity. seem safe to say that about ninety- to 
nine out of every hundred advertise- 
ments are originated with the thought K 
turn it. Lamp illustrated is No. 8734 AM, for of making people spend their money. to 
adding, posting and calculating machines. = Does it not seem logical that we who 
—o- a ; are just as anxious for them to save it th 
Catalog illustrating over fifty ai} | should use every fair means to persuade oI 
f | them to do so? ar 
E It may be unethical to place the high n¢ 
H. G. McFADDIN & CO., 36 WARREN STREET, NEW YORK £3) | and mighty banking profession on the x 
spicata fy same basis with that of the best m 
teach people to save, to become better te 
| citizens, we in our bank propose to te 
= wear that stigma as our coat of arms. re 
| A Market Worth Investigating :| Morris AssociatestoMeet | 4 


HE Robert Morris Associates, the 
national organization of bank credit 
men, will hold its annual meeting in 


ai 

THE direct and indirect purchasing power of America’s financial institutions I 
Indianapolis, June 7 and 8, with head- d 
a 

T 


is tremendous. Banks represent the cream of the national market in a 
great many lines. They are preferred, immediate prospects in scores of 
others. And aside from their special needs, they are large consumers of staple 
business commodities. 


quarters at the Hotel Severin. 

The present officers are: William 
Tonks, Union Trust Company, Cleve- 
land, president; J. N. Eaton, Merchants * 
National Bank, Boston, first vice-pres- : 
ident; J. F. Craddock, Continental & - 
Commercial National Bank, Chicago, 
second vice-president; Alexander Wall, ; 

I 


Ir you are manufacturing or distributing nationally a product that banks 
use, it will pay you to investigate The Burroughs Clearing House as a medium 
for you to merchandise your product to the bank market. We shall be 
glad to send further details without obligation to you. 


THE BURROUGHS CLEARING HOUSE, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Landsdowne, Pa., secretary-treasurer; 
and Freas B. Snyder, research director. 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


Founded on Good Sense, or 
Good Luck? 


(Continued from page 22) 


“It certainly is,” said the lawyer. 
“All the late cases say that a telegram 
fills the requirements of statutes that 
various things, such as acceptance of a 
bill of exchange, be in writing.” 

“But I didn’t write that telegram; 
I phoned it in.” 

‘““You mean you dictated the message 
over the telephone to the telegraph 
company?” 

“That’s just what I did.” 

“Ah! Say, Mr. Gage, you’ve raised 
a question quite new—at least to me. 
Let’s see if there’s anything in the 
decided cases on that point.” 

Updyke then spent some time look- 
ing through digests and tables of cases; 
he looked under the heads of Tele- 
phones, Telegraph Companies, Banks 
and Banking, Checks, and Bills and 
Notes. Suddenly he got up and took 
down a book from a shelf, turning the 
pages rapidly. He read intently for a 
few minutes. 

‘Here is the only case that has ever 
considered the question, so far as my 
library discloses, and I believe it is the 
only case there has been in the United 
States. It is found in the 206th S. W., 
page 870, and in the 182d Ky., page 
604. It repeats the rule that a tele- 
gram satisfies the requirement that 
an acceptance be in writing, and goes 
on to say, “The necessary writing to 
accept a check may be effected by 
telephoning such acceptance, including 
the signature, to a telegraph company, 
to be transmitted over its wires’.” 

“Is that the law anywhere else than 
Kentucky?” asked Gage, reluctant 
to yield the point. 

“Well, since the Kentucky court is 
the only one that has passed specifically 
on the point, we must reason by 
analogy,” replied Updyke. “In the 
notes on this case, found here in the 
2d A. L. R. at page 1146, I find that 
most states hold that where the 
telegraph company is accustomed to 
taking messages over the phone, the 
telegram so received and sent will be 
regarded in all ways as if written on the 
customary blank, which would indicate 
that the telegram so sent would be a 
valid acceptance if the language is such 
as to make it one. This question is 
worthy of much study by bankers, but 
I am of the opinion that the law as laid 
down in the Kentucky case is good law 
and would be followed elsewhere. 
That court says that so far as the 
recipient of the telegram knows, it was 
sent in the usual way; he relies upon 
it; and it would be a manifest injustice 
to permit the sender to avoid the 
consequences of his act merely because 
of the technicality of dictating the 
message over the phone instead of 
writing it.” 
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NE of the showplaces of Southern 

California is the strikingly beauti- 
ful banking room of the First National 
Bank of Los Angeles, in which a 
great marble bowl filled with the 
tropical plants of the South forms 
the main decorative feature. 


A portfolio illustrating this bank and 
many other notable bank buildings 
and interiors designed and executed 
by the Weary and Alford Company 
will be mailed upon your request. 


WEARY AND ALFORD COMPANY 
Bank and Office Buildings 


1732 South Michigan Boulevard, Chicago 
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Send for a sample book of 
Defendum paper and a copy 
of “Parsons Tests” —whaich 
will enable you to test for 
yourself the quality of busi- 
ness papers—ours and any 
other make that you care 
to test. 


PAC 


YOK 


RS 


Are you still addressing 


letters to the Waste Basket? 
happens to your form letters? Take 


your own experience—the mail you get 

every day. Some letters you read. They go to 
your files. Others go to your waste basket. Why? 
Did you ever dare throw away a letter whose 
envelopesaidimportance; whose paper said quality? 
Parsons Defendum Ledger paper commands at- 
tention. It stands up like a West Point Cadet. 
It suggests the lasting qualities of parchment. It 
offers ready surface to the pen. It stays crisp un- 
der countless fingerings. For ledger use, particu- 
larly, no more popular paper can be found. Yet it 
costs stamelly no more than ordinary paper. 


We recommend Buff for ease on the eyes. 
PARSONS PAPER COMPANY, Holyoke, Mass. 


PARSONS 


DEFENDUM LEDGER PAPER 
The Largest Selling Ledger Paper in the World 


SS 
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and published. Bankers have long looked 


for such a work and most of them have 
been morally certain that when it did appear the name of T. D. MacGregor would be on the title page 
as author. Consequently the announcement of 


MACGREGOR’S BOOK OF BANK ADVERTISING 


was received with interest by the entire banking fraternity. 
This new 400-page book is really a cyclopedia of bank and trust company advertising, although the 
matter is not arranged in that form. It is thoroughly illustrated and is in part a revision and a re- 
arrangement of material from several of the author’s previous books, but it also contains a wealth of 
new material, the result of Mr. MacGregor’s ever-widening experience in this field. It contains 
thousands of paragraphs which can be used as actual material for building banking, trust, investment 
and safe deposit advertising. 
The chapter titles of ‘‘MacGregor’s Book of Bank Advertising’’ are: 
1.—Copy and Ty raphy; II.—Advertising Mediums; III.—Advertising Commercial Banking 
Services; IV.—Savings Account Advertising; V.—Trust Advertising; ViSafe Deposit Ad- 
vertising; VII.—Bank Emblems; VIII.—Investment, Real Estate and Insurance Advertising; 
1X.—Building Bank Business by Letters; X.—Miscellaneous Bank Advertising Ideas. 

Price $5.00 postpaid. Ask for full descriptive circular, or the 

book will be sent on approval to any bank or trust company. 


BANKERS PUBLISHING CO., 253 Broadway, New York 
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“How about a straight telephone 
conversation —no telegram in it?” 

“Oh, that would be only an oral 
acceptance and not binding in those 
states having the Negotiable Instru- 
ments Law, though the circumstances 
might give the holder right to payment 
because of depending on the statement 
and suffering damages.” 

At this juncture, the clerk returned 
with the suit papers in the Glick case. 
It was found that he was suing for the 
amount of both checks, but Updyke 
said he could, and he later did, com- 
promise the case by giving Glick the 
amount of one of them. And that was 
that. 

The cashier watched the mails 
closely for some days, and managed to 
get his hands first on the Horner check. 
Without speaking of it Mr. Gage sent 
a remittance to cover. After getting 
that off his mind, the cashier thought 
of Lyman Chase’s smaller problem of 
the usurious note, and he looked for 
the note in the files. It was not there, 
and upon reference to the books, Gage 
found the note had been paid—in the 
amount of $98, the interest evidently 
not having been collected. And neither 
the cashier or the teller ever spoke 
one word to the other about that note. 
the Horner check or the Glick lawsuit! 

Young Chase had gone into the law 
of usury, however, and had found that 
where an illegal rate of interest has 
been stipulated for but not paid, the 
original debt can be collected, and that 
only; if interest has been paid, twice 
the amount of same can be recovered 
from the offending lender, if said lender 
be anational bank. As to state banks, 
the statutes vary in the states, but no 
state statute has any bearing on a 
national bank as regards usury. So 
Chase was glad to settle with his 
borrower on the above basis. 

Mr. Gage, too, took occasion to look 
up the same matter, and a few days 
later, when the cashier and teller were 
in consultation in the former’s office, 
Chase picked up the motto card and 
turned it idly in his fingers. Suddenly 
he held it closer to his eyes and 
observed just inside the border, at the 
bottom, three little marks! 

“What do these marks stand for?” 
Lyman asked, innocently. 

“Why, those marks stand for three 
eggs!’ said Mr. Gage. 


Information Wanted 


Where is the key to the clearing house? 
Who keeps the check stretcher? 

How many speed-balls in a posting 
machine? 

Who is the official stamp-licker? 

How long is a pencil? 

When may the tellers use the diamond- 
studded difference finder? — The Ameri- 
can, American Bank of Commerce and 
Trust Company, Little Rock. 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


When the Bank Holds the 


Insurance 
By M. L. HAYWARD 


“DLACK & JONES, the Wilson 

Street retailers, owe us_ nearly 
$5,000,” suggested the cashier of the 
Hinterland National Bank. 

“Yes, and Id like to see it reduced 
100 per cent any day,” agreed the 
president. 

“They were pretty slow for a year 
or two,” suggested the cashier, “‘but 
about six months ago we got after 
them pretty strong, and they assigned 
over to us an insurance policy on 
Black’s life and the fire insurance on 
their stock.” 

‘““And since then they’ve done bet- 
ter?” queried the president. 

“Yes, there was a_ considerable 
improvement.” 

“Well, see that they keep up the 
good work,” urged the president. 
overstayed my vacation and just got 
home last night, so I am swamped 
with work this morning.” 

“But what I came in to tell you was 
that while you were away their store 
burned to the ground,” declared the 
cashier. 

“Well, that’s hard luck, but we’re 
not to blame, and all we have to do is 
to collect the fire insurance and pay 
Black & Jones the balance, if there is 
anything coming to them.” 

“Oh, there’ll be $3,000 at least to 
the good, if we can collect the insur- 
ance,”’ the cashier assured him. 

** “If we can collect,’ ’’ the president 
repeated. “I can’t see why we can’t. 
It’s a reliable company, for I remember 
that I approved of the policy at the 
time it was assigned to us.” 

The cashier produced the policy, 
handed it over, and pointed to clause 
number 13. 

“*And this entire policy, unless 
otherwise provided by agreement in- 
dorsed hereon or added hereto, shall 
be void and of no effect, if the property 
covered by this insurance shall be 
encumbered by a chattel mortgage,’ ” 
the president read. 

“Black & Jones gave a chattel mort- 
gage on their whole stock to one of 
their wholesale creditors three months 
before the fire and never notified the 
insurance company,” explained the 
cashier. 

The president handed back the 
policy and reached for some papers on 
his desk. 

“Well, that settles it, and our policy 
isn’t worth the paper it’s written on.” 

“That’s true under ordinary cir- 
cumstances,” demurred the cashier, 
“but Black’s pretty shifty on his feet 
in financial matters, and he put me 
wise to a point this morning that 
might let us out.” 

“Well, if an insurance policy says 
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Coleman Check and Deposit Trays 


4 3 


SAVE TIME FOR 
BUSY BANKERS 


Stand for 
Posting Machine 
Separate compartments for 
posted and unposted items— 


1. For checks not posted. 

2. For checks posted. 

3. For deposit tickets not 
posted. 

4. For deposit tickets posted. 

5. Space for fingering checks 
while posting. 


The faster the left hand turns up the items the faster you can post them. 
Every minute and every motion can be made to count if you use a Coleman Time-Saver 
Check and Deposit Tray. . 


The ideal way to keep checks or deposit slips arranged in convenient order to facilitate 
listing or posting. Enables the operator to save many minutes of valuable time each day, 
and to avoid dropping or confusing items handled. No delay for tellers or clerks; the 
left hand turns up items as fast as the right hand posts them. Apply the principle of the 
currency drawer to your bookkeeping methods. 

Thousands of banks all over the country use Coleman Time-Saver Check and Deposit Trays. 
Many large banks have equipped all machines. No bank too small to use profitably. 


Price $9.85 f. 0. b. Detroit, Mich. 


COLEMAN TIME-SAVER COMPANY 


1014 DIME BANK BUILDING DETROIT, MICH 


Avoid Disputes 


Keep an hour and 
minute time record 
ofeveryvisitto your , 
safe deposit vaults. 
The Kastens Time 
Stamp 


Prints Each 


MINUTE 
OK my Hour and date 
automatically. 


28 1917 3 43 PM 


(Facsimile Imprint) 
Catalog? Yes, aninteresting one, too! Send for it now. 


HENRY KASTENS 


422-424 W. 27th St. New York City, N. Y. 
OVER 75,000 IN USE 


| The ever-present 
Fire! fire by AUG 
the burning, dripping 
candle and the unclean, 
spluttering sealing wax 
can be entirely over- 
come, by sealing your 
letters, documents and 
your valuable packages 
electrically with the 


Electric Sealing . 
Wax Machine 


Protect your business 
ainst fire, your em- 


Bordentown 
Military Institute 


Thorough preparation for college 
or business. Efficient faculty, 
small classes, individual atten- 
tion. Boys taught how to study. 
Military training. Supervised 
athletics. 38th year. 


time—create a “good 
impression”—always 
seal it electrically. 


Send usa copy of your seal, we will send you 
this machine on approval without obligation 


ELECTRIC FOR CATALOGUE, ADDRESS 
SEALING MACHINE CORP. Col. T. D. LANDON, “rincita! and 
316 West 31st Street New York City Drawer C34 Bordentown, N. J. 
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THE VICTOR ARMORED DOOR 


HE NEW VICTOR armored vault door is 
so called because it is built with a plate of 
five-ply chrome steel across the entire front of 
both door and vestibule. Its location is indicated 
in the illustration by the dark line on the door edge. 


Laminated construction is used. The plates are the 
full size of the opening, fastened together by screws, 
instead of being scrap plates held by cement. 


The bolt frame is an integral part of a massive 
steel casting. Nested in this casting is a torch- 
resisting plate that is only slightly smaller than 
the door opening itself. 


ANON 


Thickness at thinnest part, six inches. 


Thickness of door on edge, includirig bolt frame, 
ten and one-quarter inches. 


WA WA AIA WA 


We shall be glad to send you illustrations and 
further details about this handsome, honestly- 
built door. 


VICTOR SAFE & LOCK COMPANY 


1655 CLENEAY AVENUE 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


ANG 
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that it shall be void if you give a 
chattel mortgage, and then you give 
one, I’d like to know how you're going 
to collect,” was the skeptical reply. 

“Of course, there may be nothing in 
it, but Black points out to me that the 
legal rate of interest in this state is 
6 per cent and the usury law provides 
that any instrument calling for a 
higher rate of interest shall be void, 
and that the wholesale house taking 
the chattel mortgage overreached 
themselves and put it down at 10 
per cent. That’s correct, too, for I 
went down to the record office and 
found out for myself.” 

“And Black’s argument is that the 
chattel mortgage is void under the 
usury law, and it is the same as if no 
chattel mortgage had been given, and 
therefore, cannot render the insurance 
policy void?” 

“That’s the point exactly.” 

“Well, I only hope that he’s right, 
but it’s all too deep for me,” admitted 
the president. 

The same point which was too deep 
for the president of the Hinterland 
Bank and would no doubt puzzle 99 
per cent of the bankers of the United 
States, has been passed upon by the 
New York Court of Appeals in a 
recent case reported in 128 North 
Eastern Reporter, page 160, where the 
court decided against the bank and 
held that a chattel mortgage under the 
above circumstances rendered the in- 
surance policy vojd, notwithstanding 
the fact that the chattel mortgage 
itself was void under the usury law. 

“We can assume that the chattel 
mortgage is void as a matter of law,” 
said the court. “It may, if enforce- 
ment is resisted, lack legal efficacy, 
but it exists as a fact and has moral 
efficacy in point of fact. The reason 
for requiring knowledge or notice of 
the chattel mortgage is the same as the 
reason for requiring knowledge of 
other insurance. The facts relating 
to both are important to the insurance 
companies as bearing on the risk 
assumed. Property incumbered by 
a chattel mortgage may cease to be 
good moral risk. That the necessities 
of the ignorance of the insured have 
forced him into the hands of the usurer 
does not make the information sought 
a matter of indifference to the insurer, 
butratherthecontrary. The fair mean- 
ing of the stipulations of the parties 
called for full disclosure by the insured.” 


The Curious Teller 


“I beg your pardon, sir, but what 
is your name?” the teller politely asked 
the man presenting a check. 

“‘Name,” echoed the indignant cus- 
tomer, “don’t you see my signature on 
the check?” 

“I do,” answered the teller. ‘“That’s 
what aroused my curiosity.” 

— Hibernia Rabbit 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


Thirty-one 


Looking in on Some Small Town Community Work 


HILE I was talking over con- 
ditions recently with M. M. 
Hepponstall, president of the Security 
Savings Bank, of Perry, Iowa, a farmer 
dropped in for a loan to buy some pigs 
which he wanted to feed out. Mr. 
Hepponstall, a friend of agriculture, 
realizing that hogs offered this man a 
good opportunity to get practically 
twice the price the elevator was paying 
for corn, let him have the money. 

‘First, however, he inquired why the 
farmer had no hogs—why the farmer 
raised none himself. When he was 
told that the farmer had marketed all 
he raised after disease had cleaned out 
almost the entire herd, the banker 
readily granted the farmer’s request. 

“Will I deposit the check to your 
account?” he asked the farmer when 
the transaction has been completed. 

“T have no account here,” replied 
the borrower. 

“Pardon me, I thought you were a 
customer,” as he handed over the 
check. “You can have the money, 
anyhow, although we don’t make it a 
practice to lend to outsiders.” 

The farmer took the check, and, 
after thanking him, folded it pre- 
paratory to placing it in his pocket, as 
he walked toward the door. He 
stopped a minute while buttoning his 
coat, and instead of going out of 
the bank, turned and re-entered Mr. 


Hepponstall’s office. 


“I guess I might as well start an 
account,” he said, smiling. “The 
reason I never banked in Perry is that 
we are a mile nearer Shawnee, and we 
trade there. However, I notice you 
have some fine shops here, and I think 
my wife will like Perry better, anyway.” 

After the farmer had left the bank 
with a new check book and the 
invitation to call whenever he needed 
anything, Mr. Hepponstall returned 
to me. 

“That’s another customer for my 
bank and for the merchants of Perry,” 
he said. “As a rule, however, the 
merchants lose sight of the fact that 
the banker draws much trade to the 
town. Ifyou ask the merchants to take 
a hand in any movement to help the 
farmer, some of them refuse, and they 
wonder why other towns get the trade. 
They don’t realize that rural trade 
follows the bank to a large extent. A 
farmer doesn’t come into town, as a 
rule, except when he has business, and 
ten chances to one he patronizes the 
place where he can kill both birds 
with one stone—that is, transact all 
possible business in one trip.” 

Hepponstall has brought a lot of 
business to Perry from the rural com- 
munities, because he knows the farmer 
and what he wants. When other 
banks in central lowa were marking 
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time, and attempting to get the farmer 
to liquidate at ruinous price in order to 
thaw some seemingly frozen credits, 
Hepponstall tried to help them out 
by loaning money for dairy cattle; the 
meat producing business, as well as 
corn prices, were such that the farmers 
had no income. 

Farmers grasped this chance to help 
themselves, and soon the business got 
too big for Hepponstall to handle. 
When it did, he did not refuse to help 


any further; instead, he went to the 
Chamber of Commerce and merchants 
of Perry, and got them to organize an 
association especially for the purpose 
of purchasing dairy cattle for farmers 
who wanted them, taking their notes 
for the purchase price. Result, more 
farmers are coming to Perry than ever 
before—and they are spending what 
little money they have there. 

Several years ago the tradesmen of 
Montpelier, Indiana, were complaining 
that business was getting worse instead 
of better; and that the rural business 


work of leading artists. 


fraction of their cost. 


believe that fine illus- 1 | 
trations are an essential 
feature of successful news- 
paper publicity for banks, and 


for this purpose we secure the 


By means of our co-operative 
plan, our clients have the use 
of expensive illustrations at a 


We serve only one bank ineach city 
preparing newspaper advertising 
completely for a small monthly fee. 


Write for particulars, without obligation. 


HOLLAND ADVERTISING COMPANY, INC. 
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20,386,927.58 


Customers’ Liability on Letters of Credit _- 


The CONTINENTALand 
COMMERCIAL 


BANKS 


CHICAGO 
Statements of Condition March 10, 1922 


CONTINENTAL 2n¢COMMERCIAL 
NATIONAL BANK 


Resources 
$155,686,179.41 


112,186,514.31 
1,349,262.20 


$289,608,883.50 
11,978,170.04 


3,909,811.88 
Customers’ Liability on Acceptances (as per Contra) 5,205,163.67 
Cash and Due from Banks -...............-.-. 104,055,069.61 

$423 ,313,607.29 
Liabilities 

25,000,000.00 
4,589,130.66 
5,224,801.17 

176,566,695 .92 367,473,194.23 
$423 313,607.29 


CONTINENTAL end COMMERCIAL 


TRUST Ann SAVINGS BANK 


Resources 
and 34,083 ,818.05 71,354,079.82 
$91,555,204.29 
* Adjusted to cost or market price, whichever is lower. 
Liabilities 
109,153.81 
Reserved for Taxes, Int. and Div. -...........-.-.-- 1,745 ,490,80 $14,429,029.14 
Time De 49,114,968.46 
$91,555,204.29 


The Capital Stock of this Bank is owned by the Stockholders of 


: ope : the Continental and Commercial National Bank of Chicago. 


Combined Deposits, $444,599,369.38 


**HowJohnand Mary Live 
and Save on $35 
a Week’’ 


yas little story tells how a young 
couple are _—o ahead financially 
by planning the family spending and 
by “stretching”’ the family dollars. 
Families depending on a weekly pay 
envelope will find that the plan out- 
lined will help them to live more 
comfortably and save more money. 
The booklet may easily be worth 
$10.00 but the price is only 10 cents. 
Send for it. American School of Home 


Economics, 6900 Normal Boulevard, 
Chicago. 


Pll Work for Life 


for $4 paid in advance. Iam the Modern 
Business Cyclopedia. I faithfully ad- 
vise everybody in business— whether 
accountant, banker, exporter, efficiency 
expert, lawyer or broker—regarding 
any term or phrase used. I hold over 
15,000 terms and definitions used by 
above, including 3,000 general and 
stock exchange abbreviations, and 
when consulted, Inever mislead. Many 
users claim I save them thousands in 
fees and muchtime. $4 brings me post- 
haste. Since I am guaranteed to please, 
you ought to ORDER ME NOW. 


MODERN BUSINESS PUB. CO. 
Dept. Bur. 
1367 Broadway, New York City 
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which rightfully belonged to Mont- 
pelier was going elsewhere. Sales 
campaigns and other proved trade 
producers failed to stir up business in 
reasonable time, so the merchants 
went to Guy R. Brackin, cashier of the 
Farmers’ Deposit Bank, and asked him 
to help. 

Mr. Brackin studied the situation 
for a while, and talked it over with 
many of his farmer friends. He in- 
vestigated railroad shipments in and 
out of Montpelier, especially the 
movement of live stock, since this was 
the main line of farming in the com- 
munity. He found that the shipments 
of stock to market had decreased, and 
the reason for it mainly was the lack 
of adequate shipping | facilities—of 
stockyards. 

True, Montpelier had the usual rail- 
road stockyards near the loading and 
unloading chutes, but most of this space 
had been taken by the regular stock 
buyers who operated in the vicinity. 
The farmer who raised enough hogs 
for a carload was unable to find enough 
space to care for and handle his hogs 
before loading, because it was impos- 
sible for anyone living five or six miles 
from town to haul sixty to eighty hogs 
to Montpelier in a single day, unless 
he hired several teams along with hi 
own. ‘ 

The-problem, then, was to increase 
the stockyards. To ask the railroad 
for better facilities probably would 
mean a refusal or a lapse of time 
before they would get to it, so Mr. 
Brackin had the bank appropriate 
$2,500, which was used to build a 
yard of suitable size. And he did 
not stop there. His next step was to 
advocate the organization of a co- 
operative shipping association for the 
farmers around Montpelier, with the 
result that, instead of selling to the 
local buyer when they did not have 
enough for a full carload, they shipped 
directly through the association and 
saved one to two cents a pound after 
paying all expenses—that is, this was 
the price they received over what the 
local stock buyer had to offer. 

““We have one of the best local stock- 
yards in the state,” said Mr. Brackin. 
“The cost is small compared with the 
benefits which Montpelier has and will 
derive from the expenditure, for we 
are getting back our trade that 
formerly went elsewhere. At first 
glance it might not appear that this 
was the missing link, but when you 
consider that a farmer does not run 
into town everytime he wants a 
package of matches, or his wife a 
spool of thread, you can readily see 
that he waits until he has something 
to sell, and then does his banking as 
well as purchasing. 

“The co-operative shipping associa- 
tion is increasing in size, and each 
member gets his checks at Montpelier. 
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BRONZE SIGNS 


AND TABLETS 


ETCHED BRASS NAME SIGNS 


Made With Unusual Care and 
BACKED BY A GUARANTEE. 


MARQUISE AND CANOPIES 


WE LIKEWISE MAKE GRILLE WORK, 
CAGES, RAILINGS and Other Fixtures 
in Brass, Bronze and Plated Steel. 


Send for Folder ‘‘H’’ 
NEWMAN MANUFACTURING CO. 
420 Elm Street CINCINNATI, OHIO 

Branch— 68 W. Washington St., Chicago, IIL 


Greeting New Depositors 


Our Bank Acknowledgment Cards create 
good will for your bank and greatly facili- 
tate acknowledgment of new accounts. 


Distinctive and unique in design, artis- 
tically decorated in miniature with ‘‘The 
Gleaners’’—conveying a lessonin THRIFT. 


Your bank name steel engraved, envelopes 
to match. Signature of an officer gives 
them “personal touch,”’ making a lasting 
remembrance to depositors. 


Your inquiry will receive prompt attention. 


The Banking & Trust Associates 
Marshall Bldg. CLEVELAND, OHIO 


It is only natural, then, that he banks 
in our town, that he will spend his 
money here. And, since the additional 
money goes to several men instead of 
one, as in the case where the stock 
buyer was active, it is quite plain that 
this means bigger business for our 
merchants, for a family of five has a 
better chance to spend money that 
one person.” 

Bankers and merchants of Madelia, 
Minnesota, recently got together and 
engineered a smart bit of boosting and 
advertising for their town, by simply 
taking advantage of the economic 
situation of the farmer. Not only did 
they help themselves, but the farmer 
as well, and undoubtedly did much to 
build up the future trade of the town. 
Knowing corn was selling far below 
the cost of production and _ that 
farmers were hardup for ready cash, 
either with which to buy or to pay 
bills, the bankers and merchants got 
together and made this offer to the 
farmers of the community: They 
agreed to buy corn brought in between 
November 26 and December 15, at a 
price ten cents a bushel over the 
market value the day the grain was 
hauled to the elevator, guaranteeing a 
minimum of forty cents for shelled, 
and thirty-five for ear corn. 

All told, 85,000 bushels of corn were 
brought in by farmers eager to take 
advantage of the offer, each man 
being limited to 100 bushels. Payment 
was made in merchandise or the 
liquidation of bills or notes owed by 
the producers. The merchants resold 
the grain and pocketed the loss between 
the buying and selling prices. All the 
farmer had to do was to haul the corn 
to the elevator, get a duebill, and 
present it to the bank or merchant. 

Madelia is a typical country town 
as far as population is concerned, yet 
850 farmers took advantage of the 
offer and brought in approximately 
$4,000 worth of business to the banks 
and merchants in that two weeks, 
either in the way of fresh purchases or 
retirement of bills receivable or notes. 

The Planters’ State Bank of Moun- 
tain Park, Oklahoma, is building for 
future business in that town by 
conducting a live-at-home campaign 
for farmers in 1922. Of course it may 
seem a bit difficult to understand how 
such a campaign urging farmers to 
live on home grown products will 
help the community business, but it 
will, because the campaign concerns 
itself mainly with foodstuffs. Any- 
way, the farmer is badly in need of 
cash, and if he lives at home con- 
tinuously, naturally he will save some 
money. This cash will go into the 
bank, and eventually find its way to 
the merchant, or to pay up bills owed. 

Each week the bank also buys 
newspaper space and uses it to tell how 


Two 
Important Aids 


To Every Banker 


Practical 
Bank Operation 


By L. H. Langston 


Describes in full detail all the operations 
of banking, basing its material on the 
methods used in the National City Bank 
of New York. 


With many illustrative forms and dia- 
grams, Mr. Langston explains thoroughly 
the work of the receiving teller’s and the 
paying teller’s departments. He points 
out the bank’s responsibility as a clearing 
house member, describes carefully the 
various types of collections, and shows 
how discounts, loans, bonds, and commer- 
cial credits are handled. 


The author describes thoroughly letters 
of credit, travelers’ checks, foreign drafts, 
cable transfers, and foreign exchange 
operations. The bank's services as 
trustee, executor, registrar, and fiscal 
agent are carefully developed. Such 
secondary activities as auditing, internal 
service methods, and employment and 
educational systems receive full attention. 
1921, two volumes, 713 pages, $8.00. 


Banking 


Principles and Practice 


By R. B. Westerfield 


A publication which fills—for the first 
time—the need of the banking and finan- 
cial world for a work in which the whole 
theory of modern banking and its appli- 
cation in sound practice are clearly 
described. 


Volume I covers the fundamental prin- 
ciples of money, credit, and banking. 
Volume II surveys the existing banki 
system historically and -gives speci 
attention to the Federal Reserve System. 
Volume III presents a full description of 
the internal organization of a bank, and 
of its operations. Volume IV covers the 
discount, loan, credit, and bond depart- 
ments, and the operations of a bank as 
transfer agent, registrar, fiscal agent. 
trustee, and savings bank. Volume 

describes the administration of the foreign 
division; the theory and practice of 
foreign exchange; and foreign discounts, 
collections, and letters of credit. 1921, 
five volumes, 1370 pages, cloth, $12.00. 
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The 
Ronald Press Company 
Publishers 


20 Vesey Street New York 


Publishers of ADMINISTRATION and 
of MANAGEMENT ENGINEERING 


From Your Bookseller wiwuu0.1 Or by Mail 


The Ronald Press Company . 
20 Vesey Street, New York 


Gentlemen: Please send me tpaid 
“Practical Bank Operation” (TwoVolumes, 
$8.00), and “Banking Principles and 
Practice” (Five Volumes, $12.00). [If 
only one title is wanted, strike out the 
other.) Within five days of receipt, I 
will either send payment in full, or return 
the books. Wéith foreign orders, and those 
from U. S. possessions, please send full 
remittance, which will be immediately re- 
funded if the books are returned. 


For catalog of publications on business, 
sent without charge, check here 0 
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Superior Any Other 


for Checks 


Check users try to protect 
themselves by— 


Machines 
Printed Limitations 
Safety Tints 


Yet any or all of them are 
subject to change or evasion 
at the hands of crooks. They 
MUST BE considered as merely 
preventive measures, never 
absolute and final. 


INSURANCE, which protects 
every single Super-Safety 
check, is—Your Only Proof of 
POSITIVE PROTECTION. 


The crook may eliminate or 
alter any mechanical or chemical 
attempts at protection of 
checks. No crook can eliminate 
INSURANCE. 


That is why Super-Safety In- 
sured checks are acknowledged 
the safest checks in the world. 


Each bank and each of its de- 
positors using Super-Safety 
Insured checks are protected by 
$1,000.00 insurance each against 
loss through fraudulent alteration 
of these checks. On an average 
they cost no more, and often 
less, than the kind you now 
charge to “‘general expense.”’ 


Order Super-Safety Insured 
Checks this time. 


$1,000.00 of check insurance 
against fraudulent alterations, 
issued without charge, 
covers each user against loss. 


The Bankers Supply Company 


The Largest Manufacturers of Bank Checks in the World 
CHICAGO 
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community have found cream and 
eggs not only a means of cutting down 
the cost of living, but of providing a 
source of income, and the bank is 
offering $50 in gold to the farmer selling 
the greatest amount of poultry, cream 
and eggs of his own raising between 
January 1 and November 1 of this year, 

This contest is bound to teach 
greater diversification—that is, the 
publicity showing how money can be 
made with a few cows and chickens 
will cause other farmers to follow suit, 
and in the end it will result in produc- 
ing for them several sources of income 
instead of one. The value of this 
system of farming was never so forcibly 
brought to the front as during the 
past eighteen months. 

Shoals is the county seat of Martin 
County, Indiana, but the real story of 
the county’s development in agriculture 
is written around Loogootee, and its 
banker, Walter Hays. Naturally, with 
the co-operation of the merchants and 
schools, Mr. Hays has brought to 
Loogootee a good share of the rural 
trade which had gone to other towns 
in the county. He has done it simply 
by showing the farmers that the 
people of Loogootee are willing to 
help them. 

In the first place, there are more 
good roads out of Loogootee than 
elsewhere in the county, Mr. Hays 
and the merchants realizing that the 
easier they made it for the rural folks 
to get to their town, the more would 
come. And Hays never loses an 
opportunity to boost agriculture, and 
to connect up with it the idea that 
Loogootee is the place to trade. Every 
bit of the bank’s stationery and 
advertising literature bears this slogan, 
‘‘Pure Breds on Every Farm.” The 
campaign is getting results, as is 
evident at the local fair each year. 

The fair gives others a chance to see 
what their neighbors are doing, and a 
chance to become acquainted with 
Loogootee’s merchants, who under- 
write the expenses of the show each 
year. The pure bred campaign crystal- 
izes there; the hog pens, for instance, 
each year hold 400 to 500 hogs which 
are entered in the competition for 
prizes offered by the breed associations 
and the merchants. 

All of the development does not 
center around the adult farmers; the 
boys and girls, through an endless 
chain system, come in for their share 
of the work. The bank has devised 
a system of putting pure bred pigs in 
the hands of every boy and girl in the 
community who wants to get into the 
business. 

Any child that wants a bred gilt 
can have it, the money being loaned 
by the bank on the child’s note, 
maturing in one year; and, instead of 
demanding cash at the end of the year, 
the bank takes two pigs. These, in 
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turn, are given to two more youngsters 
in exchange for their notes. Also there 
is the calf club, the bank specializing 
in pure bred Holstein and Jersey 
calves. The difference in this plan is 
that the chain is not endless; the 
notes are made for a year, but renew- 
able until the calf becomes of breeding 
age or is sold at public auction. 

A live stock shipping association has 
a large membership, with Loogootee 
the shipping station and association 
headquarters. Everytime a member 
has stock to ship he comes to Loogoo- 
tee, and since farmers make it a policy 
to buy their necessities when they 
come to town, the advantage to the 
merchants in this association is quite 
plain. Through the association the 
farmers get more money for their stock 
than if they sold to the local buyer, and 
because they are paid in Loogootee, 
they deposit there. 

Agriculture is taught in the schools, 
Loogootee having a man who was a 
farmer, and who works in co-operation 
with the banks and merchants, and this 
teaching goes hand in hand with the 
club work. 

When it was found that limestone 
would make the land fit to grow 
alfalfa, clover and other legumes, a 
campaign resulted in getting the 
farmers to use it with the resulting 
benefit. The same is true of other 
campaigns designed to help the farmer 
and the community. A community 
house in town for farmers, for weekly 
agricultural, social and athletic meet- 
ings, gives the merchants a chance to 
meet the rural folks, and this completes 
the circle of physical agricultural 
activities. The seed of better farming 
and trading at Loogootee has been sown. 

Live country towns of this kind 
where the banker, merchant and 
farmer get together are not bothered 
much about the rural trade going to 
other towns or to the mail order 
catalogues. The farmer welcomes this 
sort of co-operation and help, and he 
readily sees that trading at home is 
essential for the continuance of this 
co-operation. 


The Historic Events of 
W orcester 


**Historic Events of Worcester, 1722- 
1922” is an interesting booklet issued 
by the Worcester Bank & Trust Com- 
pany of Worcester, Mass., to com- 
memorate the 200th anniversary of the 
incorporation of the Town of Worcester. 
It is illustrated with reproductions of 
many old prints and photographs. The 
booklet was gotten out by Charles A. 
Barton, vice-president of the Worcester 
Bank & Trust Company, with the very 
efficient co-operation of the Walton 
Advertising and Printing Company of 
Boston, which specializes in that kind 
of work. 
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UIET dignity combined with maximum 

display make Flexlume Electric Signs 
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letters on a dark background, they are 
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They have greatest reading distance, 
lowest upkeep cost, most artistic designs. 


Let us send you a sketch showing 
a Flexlume to suit your building 
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Any standard typewriter is all you need to start 
an efficient mailing list with Elliott Index- 
Address Cards. We sell you the blank cards, 

our stenographer can stencil your addresses 
into them during her spare time, and then these 


cards are ready to print their own addresses 
forever after. 


Elliott Index-Address Cards come in 8 different 
colors. You can write or print on their tough 
fibre frames and file them card-index fashion. 

rections in addresses can be made without 
throwing away these frames. Simply remove 
stencilled center, insert a new blank, and card 
is ready to be used again. Very easy to keep 
a mailing list alive and up to date. 


This rotary Elliott ADDRESS-PRESS costs 
much less than a typewriter. It automatically 
transfers typewritten addresses from the in- 
dexed stencils to your circulars, etc., at a speed 
of 60 per minute. Uncle Sam's big army of 
Postmen is then ready to deliver your sales- 
talks, direct to you want to reach 

for 1 cent per call. No railroad fares, hotel 
bills or expensive selling crews. By far the 
quickest and most profitable way to sell goods 
nowadays! 
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Tripping the Swindler Through 
the Newspapers 


(Continued from page 17) 


the investment might appear; and 
second, teach him the practices, ways 
and habits of the common type of 
swindler. 

Although scarcely half of our series 
of elementary investment articles have 
been run locally, we can already feel 
their effect in many conferences with 
investors who never made a practice 
of consulting a banker on investment 
matters before. 

So favorable has been the effect here 
in Madison that when, a few days 
ago, a gentleman applied at the local 
federal revenue office for information, 
the federal official said, ““Go to Mr. 
So-and-So at the Central Wisconsin 
Trust Company. If anybody can 
give you the information you’re after, 
he can.” Incidentally, this actual 
case offered a good subject for an ad 
on investment information, for we 
believe that actual cases as testimonials 
in story form comprise one of the 
strongest forms of financial advertising. 

Similarly satisfactory results are 
expected from this educational work 
in the smaller and larger communities 
of this and neighboring states where 
correspondent banks are using the 
investment articles in the local press. 
In no case has a newspaper made a 
charge to run the articles, under the 
name of the local bank or unsigned. 
In no case has a newspaper refused to 
run them in its news columns. 

The stories which have been running 
in a Madison paper each week recently 
attracted the attention of a Chicago 
advertising agency and the material 
will be supplemented and syndicated 
through banks and investment houses 
to newspapers, especially smaller pub- 
lications, throughout the country. We 
were glad to consent to such a move 
because of our firm conviction that 
there exists a real need for educational 
work in this field and that articles 
which even in a measure fill that need 
are performing a real service to the 
great mass of individuals with some 
money which is ever a temptation to 
the man or combination of men 
anxious to prey upon these individuals 
for their savings. . 

As one of the articles in the series 
states, “Wildcats once roamed this 
region and preyed upon the inhabitants. 
Wildcats still roam the country in the 
form of fake oil stocks, mine stocks 
and even questionable industrials. 
Their garb, however, disguises them. 
They are not so easily recognized. It 
is in learning to recognize these modern 
wildcats that this story on investments 
is concerned.” 

The series starts out with a pair of 
articles aimed at curbing the simplest 
loss which comes from failing to invest 
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It is sometimes hard 
to persuade your de- 
positors that checks 
and other out-of- 
town items cost both 
time and money to 
collect. 


It does not always 
pay to argue. Your 

est plan 1s to let our 
Twenty-four Hour 
Transit Department 
convert your collec- 
tions into cash in 
the quickest possible 
time. 
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transfers. 
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at all, in even a savings account at the 
bank. It continues with several stories 
which direct attention to the habits 
of swindlers, and with another set 
whose main purpose is to drive home 
the necessity of conferring with a 
reliable banker before investing if the 
highest degree of safety commensurate 
with a good return is to be secured. 
The various characteristics of different 
classes of investments, with their 
advantages and disadvantages; an 
explanation of the difference between 
stocks and bonds; the real significance 
of security and how to analyze it; 
skepticism that should accompany an 
offer of a high rate of interest or return; 
the use of mob psychology by the 
salesman of fake stock; what to look 
for in buying stock; the value of a 
financial statement in analyzing the 
condition of a business; definitions of 
bonds, coupons, interest, premium, 
discount, maturity, municipals, indus- 
trials—these are a few of the many 
things scattered through the stories 
and taken up in some of the later 
articles which become a trifle more 
complex than the simpler stories which 
make up the first part of the series. 

The general atmosphere of the 
material is typified by the first para- 
graph of the initial story: “‘Mattresses 
are made to sleep on. Stockings are 
made to put your feet into. Stoves 
are made to build fire in to keep you 
warm. A strict realization of these 
simple facts comprises the most 
elementary lesson in investments.” 

“In every age there have been 
thieves to steal money, whether that 
money be wheat, iron or gold,” says 
the concluding paragraph of the 
second story. “In every age as well 
there have been persons who use their 
wits cunningly contriving to obtain 
money from others by crafty means 
without giving equal value in return. 
As the bank’s vaults today protect 
your money from thieves, so does the 
banker’s experience and advice guard 
you against fraudulent investment 
schemes.” 

The substance of the fifth article 
can be summarized as follows: ““When 
you get a stomach ache or a pain in 
your side, you consult a doctor. When 
you draw your will, you go to a lawyer; 
if your water faucet leaks, you calla 
plumber. Each is a specialist in his 
particular line. On the question of 
any kind of an investment it is an 
equally wise policy to consult your 
banker. He’s an expert in that partic- 
ular field.” 

The seventh article contains an 
interesting story of an experienced 
Wisconsin business man who died 
recently and named the Central Wis- 
consin Trust Company as executor of 
his will. Among his personal effects 
was found a package of worthless 
securities, stocks in defunct companies, 


Thirty-seven 


Actual Size Copper Bronze 
334" 24" Finish 


New Business Awaits You 


In Our July 4th Campaign ! 


On July 4th next, this nation’s Independence will 
be 146 years old! Since that memorable day, July 4, 
1776, this Independence has been symbolized by 
the Old Liberty Bell. Could one, then, select a more appro- 
priate time than July 4th, to conduct a New Savings Campaign? 
Or more appropriate means than the Liberty Bell Savings Bank ? 


The secret of the splendid success the Liberty Bell 
Bank has enjoyed in the short time it has been on 
the market, lies in the sentiment that all true Americans 
feel for the Old Liberty Bell. To these people,the Liberty Bell Bank 
is more than a savings bank. It is the Liberty Bell and all that 
it stands for —Jove of country, freedom, happiness —in savings bank 
form. Can you say this about any other style of savings bank? 


FREE PATRIOTIC DISPLAY! 


All orders placed between now and July 4th, will receive the attractive 
Patriotic Window or Lobby Display shown below FREE OF CHARGE. 
This display will greatly assist you in securing new business. In addition, 
our Publicity Department offers its fullest co-operation with ideas, 
suggestions, and forceful copy in making your Fourth of July Cam- 
paign a success. This service is FREE. 


Fill out the Coupon below and mail TODAY 


THE BANKERS SAVINGS AND 
CREDIT SYSTEM COMPANY, 


; Cleveland, Ohio. 
Send a sample Bell Bank with key and 
LIZZ NS full particulars regarding your July 4th 
Campaign. 
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Thirty-eight 


the system, 


so simple to 


work ticket, 
as endorser, 


come across. 


Emphatically, now is the time 


or ten million dollars. Your Ban 


executive. 


THE UNIon Savi 
**Good Things for Banks’’ 


NOTE 


installed The One Operation 
Note Register the first of Janu- 
ary, 1920. It took but a short 
time for us to catch the swing of 


use it the better we like it. It is 


of information. 
You have the record, notice, 


constantly and up to the minute. 
It is the most up-to-date method 
of carrying loans that we have 


(Signed) W. E. Turner, Cashier, 


Your Bank Needs It Now! 


Method of Note Registration will do this by eliminating errors, 
saving time, and keeping your liability files up to the minute, 
all the time ! No matter if your volume of business is ten thousand 


Full details will be sent to any bank 
Write for them today 


RATION 


and the longer we 


operate, but sO full 


hability direct and 
at your finger tips 


The First National Bank, 
Taylerville, Ill. 


to cut costs and this Modern 


k Needs It NOW. 


NGS SYSTEMS Co. 


Lancaster, Penna. 


CANADIAN DistrisutTors: Bust 


nEss Systems, Ltp., Toronto 


: Speedy, Sanitary, Leaves Fingers Free 


No reaching, only a move of the finger. 
Better than your mouth. For bookkeeping 
machine posting, sorting papers, turning 
pages in catalogues. Consists of felt 
pad mounted on water reservoir 


which fits snugly in palm of hand. 
Sent postpaid for: Nickel plated 
75¢e; Gold plated $2.50. Write 
for quantity prices. 


Ever Ready Finger Moistener Co. 
1051 W. 7th St. St. Paul, Minn. 
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USE IMPROVED MONEY-BAG SEALS 


We can now furnish Seals to fit any type Seal Press. 


100 PARK PLACE 
NEW YORK CITY 


E. J. Brooks & Co., Inc., 


THE BURROUGHS 


as silent testimony to the passing of 
many fly-by-night undertakings. In- 
scribed on the outside of the package 
in his own handwriting and over his 
own signature were these words: ‘“‘Do 
not list among my assets. Only 
keeping them to show how easy it is 
to make mistakes.”” This shrewd busi- 
ness man lost $74,486 in investments 
that looked good but failed to 
materialize. 

“When the most prominent business 
men in the country admit that they 
lose large sums of money in unwise 
and fraudulent investments, how can 
the average citizen expect to invest 
profitably without the advice and 
co-operation of an experienced banker 
who is in close touch with investments 
of all kinds?” is the question pro- 
pounded by the article. 

That “Wall Street advice is free and 
worth it” is the subject of another 
story. ‘How safe will my money be?” 
is the question discussed in the 
eleventh of the series. Of practical 
benefit is the conclusion to number ten: 

“There is one reliable way of 
determining definitely just how sound 
are the salesman’s statements of fact 
or fiction. Obtain the information 
outlined in the following paragraph 
yourself, and then go over it carefully 
in a conference with your banker. 

“Obtain the name of the company 
and the salesman and the total amount 
of the issue. Is the stock, if it is stock, 
given for property, good will or 
patents? If so, how much of it is so 
given? What are the entire proceeds 
from stock sales to be used for? Is the 
salesman taking Liberty bonds in part 
or whole payment? If so, at what 
price? How much cash is the company 
in immediate need of? What is the 
par value of its stock? What is its 
selling price? What is the company’s 
selling expense? What are its present 
net earnings? What are its expected 
net earnings? Obtain a copy of the 
company’s latest financial statement. 
Get the bank references of the company 
and the bank references of the sales- 
man. Obtain the names of the officers 
of the organization and their former 
occupations.” 

In offering advice on investments, it 
is well for the banker to bear in mind 
that he is just as much the subject of 
the swindler’s attack as is the swindler 
the target of the banker. 

“He pays you but 3 per cent. Of 
course he won’t advise you to take your 
money away from him so you can get 
this profit. He wants the profit him- 
self.” So argues the swindler. 

We are told that there are bankers 
who discourage conservative investing 
for this very reason, but their number 
is far from being at all representative. 

Most bankers, it is generally agreed, 
must plead guilty to a neglect of 
educational work along this line. 
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7,000 
New 


ccounts 


©) State Bank of Commerce 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


HIS CALENDAR BANK 

brought more than 7,000 
new and active accounts to 
the State Bank of Commerce 
of Minneapolis, Minnesota. 
This Bank will tell you about 
the splendid results of the 
campaign. 


We guarantee results with 
our account-getting service 
and can refer you to many 
banks which are delighted 
with our system. 


The calendar feature of the 
Bank constantly and persist- 
ently keeps the thought of 
saving before the owner; in 
fact he is compelled to save 
to keep the calendar up to 
date. 


Calendar Banks may be 
ordered with or without the 
services of our salesmen. We 
furnish you without charge 
any information you need for 
using them to your advantage. 


One of our references: 
First Wisconsin National Bank 
of Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


Write us for particulars. 


Sample banks sent to 
banks upon request. 


Speer-Rosefelt Calendar Bank Company, 
Dept. M. 


M. & M. Bank Building, Milwaukee, Wis. 


True, an occasional advertisement is 

run, offering free advice on invest- 

ments, but such material is rarely 

read by that portion of the public on 

which the swindler concentrates his 

attack. These people can be reached 

effectively, however, through the news 

columns of the local papers, the 

educators of the masses. 

I believe the experienced swindler 

was right when, peering through the 

grates of his cell door recently, he 

made this statement to a reporter: 

“IT have been sitting here all night 

thinking it over, and the more I think, 

the more I am convinced that negli- 

gence on the part of the banks of the 

country in failing to educate the. 
general public on investments is respon- 
sible for the many swindles and fly- 
by-night schemes such as those I have 
been operating.” 


Suppose We Get Out A Trust 
Booklet 


(Continued from page 12) 


questions involved, he must stand firm 
on the principle that if a booklet is not 
interesting and understandable it will 
never be read at all. 

“The ad man may as well sink or 
swim right then and there. If he 
can’t put the big idea across, he had 
better quit—for if he loses his nerve 
and knuckles under, as Ranger has done, 
he’s done for anyhow. He will be 
blamed for the failure of this product — 
as Ranger will be blamed because this 
book does not bring home the bacon. 

“‘Now, provided the ad man puts 
across his big idea—here is a practical 
method of operating under it. 

‘*‘Make the trust officer and other 
bank officers responsible for facts— 
make the advertising manager re- 
sponsible for their presentation. 

“The ad man goes to the trust officer 
and gets from him a complete outline 
of facts concerning the services that 
the bank desires to advertise. He 
then writes his booklet, and presents 
it to the trust officer and other officers 
for criticism for fact content only. By 
that I don’t mean that he will not 
accept criticism regarding presentation 
—I mean simply that he will not be 
bound by it. He is boss of his own 
English —and all he asks of the rest of 
the crowd is, ‘are all my statements 
true?’ He is his own authority for 


believes may obscure the sales talk. 
However, if such an omission gives 
a false impression, and it is called to 
his attention by the trust officer, it is 
up to the ad man to correct it. 

*Result—a sales talk instead of an 
encyclopedia. Don’t you think I’m 
right?” 

Rogers smiled dryly. 

“TI think,” he said, “‘that I’m mighty 


THE 
It Do 
What You 
ant 
When Y. 
Want le! 


Patents applied for 
mU SA and 


up to 


three inches in length and five single type- 

writer spaces in width, and have it in 

actual use in two minutes at a cost of two cents 

with the NEW fountaininked MULTISTAMP. 

YOU can address your shipping tags, return en- 
v 


Ue can make a “‘rubberless’’ stam 


velopes, post cards, imprint ertising matter, 
make your endorsement stamps, past due notices, 
changes in prices, your autograph. YOU can do 
anything with the MULTISTAMP that can be 
done with old-fashioned rubber stamps. YOU can 
do it right now when you need it and do away 
with dangerous expensive delays ! 
Speed up By J bank and solve your stamp 
Ww! 


by hand, with stylus, or ty ritten—no ty 
writer attachments required. Uf your dealer hasn't 
it in stock order direct. 
Price in U.S. A.—With full instruc- 
tions and complete equipment for 25 
different stamps with black, blue, pur- 
ple,redorgreenink. Cash with order 
or c.o.d. parcel post. Postage extra. 

Shipping Weight 1 pound. 


The MULTISTAMP Company 


Dept. B. NORFOLK, VA. 


omission of technical detail that he. 


lucky to be advertising women’s shoes.” 


Your Bank Needs Distinctive Chipped Gold 
SIGN TABLETS 


Signs that will identify your institution in 
a pleasing and impressive manner. That - 
are easy to read, do not tarnish and require 
no polishing. Thousands of Banks are using 
our Chipped Gold Signs and every one will 
testify to their superiority in elegance, 
character and legibility. 
Our Book ‘‘Bank Signs’’ Sent Free 


RAWSON & EVANS CO.., 


A Remarkable Book 


isthe MODERN BUSINESS CYCLOPEDIA. 
Contains over 15,000 definitions of account- 
ing, banking, commercial, economic, export, 
financial terms, including 3,000 general and 
stock ticker abbreviations. Complete business 
education in one volume. Serves faithfully. 
Saves fees. You need it. Sent prepaid $4. 
Money-back guarantee. Order yours NOW! 


MODERN BUSINESS PUB. CO. 
Dept. Bur. 
1369 Broadway, New York City. 
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THE BURROUGHS 


The Compound Interest Column pow xxéwttox 


ERE’S a true one from an invest- 
ment house. 

The customer had put in an order to 
buy twenty-five shares of B— at one. 
The next day he phoned. 

“Cancel that order I gave you yes- 
terday, will you please?” he said. “I’ve 
invested my funds elsewhere.” 


How’s this for a scheme to make 
money? Fit up a downtown room for 
meetings of creditors’ committees. 
The demand for such a modern con- 
venience must be enormous. It should 
be decorated with suitable mottoes, 


such as “don’t give up the ship,” “have 
patience,” “everything comes to him 
who waits,” “‘forgive us our debts, as 
we forgive our debtors,”’ and so forth. 
Of course, the room could be rented 
for spot cash only. 


When will the gold dollar that’s 


behind every gold certificate come out 
from behind? 


“Yes,” says grandfather, “I can 
remember way back to the days when 
they used to hand out five dollar gold 
pieces for attending directors’ meet- 


Guesswork has wrecked many ships and sunk many 


\ S LONGas X equals an unknown quantity, beware of X. 


fortunes. 


Safety depends upon exact knowledge. 


Identification is the process that turns doubt into certainty, 


and danger into security. 


Byron Weston Company’s 
LEDGER PAPER 


is a known quantity, always clearly identified by the water- 


mark. 


Its daily employment for record-making and 


accounting, is the only safe method of insuring the per- 
manent preservation of valuable facts and figures. 


A sample book will make certain identification 


BYRON WESTON COMPANY 


DALTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


ADVERTISING SECTION 


ings. Nowadays we are lucky that 
they don’t charge admittance.” 


Our idea of a really unhappy crook 
would be a fellow who after thirty 
years of painstaking labor had just 
perfected a machine for counterfeiting 
Russian rubles. 


Apparently about the only thing 
that would make the price of marks go 
up would be a printers’ strike. 


‘“‘Now that you have been elected a 
vice-president,” said the president to 
the junior officer, “‘the time has come 
for me to give you a little advice—a 
few rules of conduct the observance of 
which you will find will make you a 
banker in every sense of the word. 

*“When in doubt, say ‘no.’ And be 
in doubt most of the time. 

“If you must say ‘yes,’ say it with 
reservations. 

“Never advise — merely suggest. 

“Never decide for the other fellow. 
After you have made clear to him what 
course he will have to follow, let him 
decide upon that course of his own free 
will. 

“Never recommend a security. Say 
it has been recommended to you by a 
friend to whom it was recommended 
by a friend. 

“Never originate any public move- 
ment or civic enterprise. After it has 
started, get yourself elected treasurer. 

“In playing golf, always lose to a 
director or senior officer. 

“Never appear hurried. Act as if 
you had nothing to do and were doing 
it well. 

“Never believe what men tell you. 
Most conversations should go in at one 
ear and come out at the credit depart- 
ment.” 


We heard a really original remark 
the other day. A man said that busi- 
ness has turned the corner. 


First teller—‘“‘So you proposed to 
Nellie by letter, did you? 

Second teller—Not exactly. You 
know, she runs the S to Z book? Well, 
after the checks were sorted I wrote 
her a letter on the back of a check, and 
slipped it into her stack. Yes, I pro- 
posed to her in it— 

First teller— Well, what did she do? 

Second teller 
turned it, marked “insufficient funds!” 


As the well-known general public 
imagine it: 

First bank president —Good morn- 
ing, Charlie— how about a little merger 
today? 

Second bank president— Fine! Two 
o’clock all right? 


(Continued on page 42) 
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TWO BUSINESSES ~BANKING AND FARMING 


Cletrac 


Speed and Efficiency—as Necessary on the 


Farm as in the Bank 


OW long could a banker stand the pressure of modern business if his letters had 
to be written by hand? Not long, for his cost would increase and the efficiency 
of his bank would decrease to the point where he would soon have to give up. 


Animal power is just as burdensome—just as old 
and slow and costly—to the farmer as longhand 
writing would be to your organization. The farmer 
needs time-saving, labor-saving tractor power on 
his farm as much as you need the speed and effi- 
ciency of the typewriter in your banking rooms. 
The farmer must lower his production costs if he 
is to make his business pay. And it is of primary 
concern—to bankers particularly—that his business 
be profitable. 


The remarkable new Cletrac Model F is the tractor 
farmers have long waited for. It is the first and only 
tractor that does all farm work from spring plowing 
and planting through the cultivation of all row 


crops to harvesting and threshing and winter belt 
work. It is the tractor for every farmer—no matter 
where he lives or what he grows—and its new low 
price is well within any farmer’s reach. 


This smaller Cletrac is as skillfully designed and 
as dependably built as the famous Model W which 
has won popularity with farmers in this and 65 
foreign countries because of its sensible crawler 
(tank-type) construction. Every banker, we believe, 
will be interested in knowing more about this revo- 
lutionizing agricultural development. We shall 
welcome an opportunity of furnishing you full infor- 
mation on how the Cletrac will do “more kinds of 
work, more days per year” for your farmer friends. 


THE CLEVELAND TRACTOR Co. 


Largest Producers of Tank-Type Tractors in the World 


19113 Euclid Avenue 


Cleveland, Ohio 
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Here’s Why 


INVINCIBLE 


Safe Deposit Boxes 


| Foil the 
ark.“ “Sledger” and “Lock Puncher’’ 


eee HE first barrier to be encountered is 
Serre the solid DOOR of 14 or \% inch cold 
eet & drawn steel. (Thickness of door optional 
with purchaser.) 

thee Behind the door is the seven tumbler 
double cylinder, masterkeyed LOCK. The 
Lock itself is of massive construction, 54 
of an inch in thickness. 
Behind the lock is the “LOCK BEHIND THE 
LOCK”’—a inch barricade of steel, setting squarely 
oe back of the lock at the points where it might be 
ae subjected to exterior force. 
Behind the ‘“‘Lock Behind the Lock”’ are the massive 
steel SHOULDERS or “‘offsets’’ at top and bottom 


of the box. In effect this construction gives the 
lock and door all the massiveness and strength of 


Completing 
Barricade 


the full steel depth of the installation. Successful Add a Section 
sledging and lock-punching are practically im- At a Time 
possible. 
INVINCIBLE Hinge Construction makes it im- Special Equipment 
possible to remove doors by cutting or breaking the if Desired 


hinges. Here are factors of safety to be found only 
in Invincible Safety Deposit Boxes. Ask to have 
an INVINCIBLE representative show you or 
write for full descriptive [iterature. 


INVINCIBLE METAL FURNITURE COMPANY 
832 26th Street, MANITOWOC, WISCONSIN 


[ 5 Used only on INVINCIBLE Boxes 


Unequalled Purchasing Power 


There are more than 30,000 banks in the United States — capitalized 
at $2,800,000,000 with deposits of $39,000,000,000 and with sur- 
plus and undivided profits of more than $3,000,000,000. 


That’s the market you reach when you buy advertising space in The 
Burroughs Clearing House —the richest single market in America 
—a market unequalled for direct and indirect purchasing power. 
oe The Burroughs Clearing House circulation of 52,000 covers the 
mar Sry entire bank market. It is this fact, coupled with a strong reader 

goer following and a low rate, that makes this publication an advertising 
buy unique among financial publications. 


Ge BURROUGHS CLEARING HOUSE 
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(Continued from page 40) 


Some of these people who buy a few 
baby bonds seem to think that now all 
they have to do is to sit back and wait 
for them to grow up. 


It was a dull morning at the Boot- 
leggers’ Exchange. 

“No private stocks offered,” com- 
plained one member, “‘and the present 
list is so heavily watered that the 
public won’t buy.” 


“Tt all runs into money,” as the teller 
said when he overturned a full sponge- 
cup into his cash. 


These are exciting days in the retail 
business. 

Says the clerk in the men’s furnish- 
ing store to the proprietor, ““We just 
sold our hat, Mr. Jones.” 

“Fine!” exclaims the proprietor. 
I’ll order another immediately.” 


Are You “Friendly” Too? 


“What will I be when I grow up?” 
This bothered young Aloysius Rupp 
And so he scanned the magazines 
To see if stories, ads or scenes 
Would give a little hint of some 
Career for him in years to come. 
And as he leafed through ad on ad, 
He had an inspiration — “‘Gad!’’ 
He cried, “I believe I’ll advertise” 
It’s very easy, when you’re wise— 
There’s just one thing you have to 
say — 
One word that does the job today— 
One thing that advertisers tell 
About the thing they have to sell— 
Food or iron, cloth or wood, 
The “‘friendly”’ stuff is what is good! 
The friendly silk-worm, and his silk— 
The friendly cow that gives you 
milk — 
The friendly fish that takes the hook 
Just to oblige the waiting cook— 
The friendly pig,who’ll grace your table 
(Protected by the friendly label) — 
The friendly razor, whose caress 
Will touch your cheek in tender- 
ness — 
The friendly shoes which pet your corn 
And love your feet whenever worn — 
The friendly glue, which makes a friend 
And sticks until the bitter end— 
The friendly cigarette, so kind 
As not to bite your tongue, you'll 
find — 
And in the very foremost rank, 
As advertised,- the friendly bank! 
“Why it’s acinch!’ decided Rupp— 
“T’ll advertise when I grow up!” 


Epitaph for a Bond Salesman 


Here lies a man who always told 
The truth about the bonds he sold. 
(Note: The statements contained 
in this epitaph, while not guaranteed, 
are based upon information which we 
believe to be reliable.) 
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Trade Acceptances in 
: Mexico 
Better Service 
. More Protection By JOHN CLAUSEN 
Our new Coin and Currency Vice-president, Mexico City Banking 
Container is a compact steel Corporation, U. S. A. 
t- cabinet, having compartments 
HE. legal dispositions of accept: | | 
n- ances are uniform in all states of | | Saat 
nt the Republic, and in the Commercial SS 
ne Code are defined as follows: SSS 
FIRST. Drafts drawn in one place SS 
to the order of a given party, payable = S 
er _ in a city other than where the draft is | | == 
e- _ issued. Such drafts are termed “Letras | | == 
de Cambio” (Bills of Exchange), and 
‘ in accordance with Provision No. 449, 
ail Container is ready to work out the issuance of a Letra de Cambio pre- 
of instantly when opened. supposes the existence of a contract by | 
h- which a person obligates himself to | 
st place funds to the order of another | 
person in a different place or locality | 
or. than the one where the bill is issued. 
The legal requisites for the validity | 
of a bill of exchange are as follows: | 
Date of issuance; amount to be paid; | 
name or commercial style of the party | 
p against whom the draft is drawn; date | 
| Intermediate partition being in- when the payment is to be made; place | 
serted preparatory to closing where the payment is to be made; 
name of the party in whose favor the 
to hold loose coin securely when draft has been issued; the kind of value 4 : ‘ 
closed. received by the party who issues the Western Venetian Blinds in the 
draft, and his signature. Sank, 
The draft is made perfect by the Cees, Se 
sal drawee’s acceptance, which has to ‘ 
bear: Place and date of acceptance; S li ht 
word “‘Acepto” or ““Aceptamos”; and un 
the drawee’s signature. 
PATENTED The other form of draft is called Flooding unfiltered thru the 
os: Container closed and _ locked *“Libranza,” which is a bill of exchange windows into banking rooms does 
ready to carry and put in the issued by a person to the order of not create the most desirable 
d! woke Pare another and drawn against a third working environment. 
hand-hold at ends. bay the drawee re- On the other hand,sunlight con- 
siding in the same place. . 
J. L. DAVIDSON The requisites of such a bill are the 
same as those mentioned in connection 
ok Los Angeles, California ‘ ‘ into subdued daylight that 
a 644-48 Mateo St. with the first heading, and in order to spreads its welcome rays wher- 
sle make the instrument perfect the ever mended. 
drawee must accept it in the same way. 
The law provides that once the bill __ There are six other reasons why 
T- of exchange or “‘Libranza’”’ is accepted, -your bank should be equipped 
Bankers’ ana 1000 lane Letterheads the acceptor is obliged to pay, and can- 
Letterheads not refuse such payment unless it can 
1000 . $13.25 | be proved that the drawer’s, drawee’s the nearest office 
nd 6000 large Letterheads... $22.28 | or acceptor’s signature is forged. 
The Bill of Exchange and the “Li- window sizes. 
KAY-DEE LITHOGRAPHING CO., 750 Teutonia Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. branza”” may be drawn at sight, at ” 
ull usance after sight, or at a fixed date. Western Blind 
For those that are drawn at sight or 
usance, a previous presentation is ca, Screen Co 
k! “‘Controlled Circulation’’ necessary to drawee. For those drawn . 
payable at a certain date, a previous Factory and General Offices: 
as lta es to e Striputh 
The Clearing House is a h bill LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
phrase that should receive the serious opucn 
consideration of every advertiser of exchange payable within Mexican District Offices: 
interested in the development of territory and for which previous pre- Chicago—326 W. Madison St. 
immediate business. sentation is obligatory, the presenta- 
id. Make us prove that the 50,000 copies tion to the drawee must be made with- Kansas City, Mo.— Mutual Bldg. 
ed of The Burroughs Clearing House in the following periods from date of 
od, are sent to every bank and trust ths if 
am company in the United States. issuance: thin two months 1 Two Republics Sales Service, 
drawn any place in the Republic; 523 Hicks Bldg., San Antonio. 
within three months if drawn in the 
ADVERTISING SECTION 
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| Mr. Banker: 
I am one in 5,000,000 


Iam “The Traveling Teller,” the 
sturdy guardian of family funds. 
I hold the nickels, dimes, quarters 
and halves for all members of the 
family. 


I am one of 5,000,000 Recording 
Home Banks now in use through- 
out America. Over 6,000 State 
and National Banks offer me to 
their Savings Depositors. 


Any information you want re- 
garding the many styles I am 
made up in, or the price asked 
for me, will be mailed you on 


request. There is no question 
as to my quality. 


AUTOMATIC 
RECORDING SAFE Co. 


159-NORTH: STATE:-STREET 
CHICAGO 


ADVERTISING SECTION 


THE BURROUGHS 


United States or Europe; and within 
four months if drawn any other place 
in the world. 

Both Bills of Exchange and “Li- 
branzas” are endorsable documents, 
and in accordance with Provision No. 
477 of the Commercial Code, the en- 
dorsement must contain the date, the 
value received by the party endorsing 
the instrument, and the name of the 
person to whom it is endorsed. En- 
dorsements may be made in blank with 
the sole signature of the holder appear- 
ing on the instrument, and to exercise 
the rights derived from such an en- 
dorsement, it is necessary to fill in the 
aforementioned requisites before legal 
action can be taken. 

If, upon presentation, such instru- 
ments are not accepted, or not paid, 
they must be protested before a notary 
public in order that the holder of the 
draft may keep his rights to collect the 
amount from a subsequent endorser, 
the drawer, or the acceptor. 

Letras de Cambio and Libranzas 
give to the holder the right to obtain 
an immediate order of attachment if 
the document is not paid when it falls 
due, but prior to such an action the 
acceptor must be called to court in 
order to acknowledge his signature. 


Artistic Letters to Women 


ECAUSE of the average woman’s 

inexperience in business and her 
dislike of business transactions, she is 
one of the best prospects for trust 
service and may be expected to respond 
liberally to direct-mail appeal. 

These are the conclusions drawn by 
the St. Louis Union Trust Company, 
resulting from its direct-mail campaign 
to increase its business with the women 
of St. Louis. Much depends, however, 
upon careful preparation of the letter 
addressed to women, the quality of 
stationery on which it is written and 
the mailing list, according to Herbert 
M. Morgan, who directed the campaign. 

Exceptionally attractive stationery 
was used —a heavy white stock, French 
fold, 634 by 814 inches, blank embossed 
with the trade-mark of the company 


and having a decorative panel drawing _ 


in pen and ink in the left-hand margin, 
appropriate to the subject matter of 
each of the three letters. 


While it has no accurate record of 


the returns, the trust company is 
convinced that the results from the 
letters were excellent. All of the letters 
were signed by Mr. Morgan personally 
and in all of them the personal appeal 
was predominant. 

“‘Perhaps you have been down town 
today, and come back home tired 
out,” says one of the series. 

“It may be you had to make a 
deposit in the bank, or visit your safe 
deposit box to cut some coupons; or 
possibly you had funds for investment, 
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and were trying to determine just 
what security to buy. 

“If we were your agent, none of this 
would have been necessary; we would 
have attended to these matters, as well 
as others, for you. Your time would 
be free to use in such a way as you 
wished. 

“The first of each month you would 
receive a statement and duplicate 
deposit slip, representing your income 
the previous month which had been 
collected and deposited to your account 
in your bank. 

“Many women are finding this 
service a great relief to them, and are 
surprised at the moderate charge. I 
really feel it is well worth your inves- 
tigating further. 

“By filling out the enclosed card, 
you may make an appointment at such 
time and place as would be most con- 
venient to you.” 

The illustrative panel represented a 
typical down-town shopping scene, with 
women, of course, in the foreground. 

An artistic drawing, revealing the 
wife at her desk at home, illustrated a 
second letter in which the worries of 
the income tax served as introduction 
as follows: 

“You doubtless were much relieved 
after your income tax returns had been 
made and filed. 

“Wouldn’t you like to feel that this 
would be attended to automatically 
each year by a department which is 
especially equipped for this purpose? 
This is one of the many services we 
would perform if acting as your agent. 
In addition we— 

Take care of securities for . safe 
keeping. 

Collect interest and dividends, 
and dispose of them according to 
instructions. 

Look after property, paying insur- 
ance, taxes, maintenance, etc. 

Look after details of re-organiza- 


tion, stock subscriptions, sale of 
rights, etc. 
“This freedom from worrisome 


details would be worth much to you, 
and you would be surprised how slight 
the expense is. 

“T should be very glad to make an 
appointment to discuss this with you in 
our office, or at your home.” 

The vacation theme was emphasized 
in the third letter. 

The mailing list of women main- 
tained by the St. Louis Union Trust 
Company is supplied from the names 
of large depositors in the commercial 
and savings departments of the First 
National Bank of which the trust 
company is a subsidiary; from the 
information disclosed by the general 
lists handled by the bank; from death 
notices appearing in the newspapers 
and newspaper articles concerning 
women who have received inheritances; 
and from corrected agency lists. 


Forty-five 


T is not strange that the descen- 
dants of men who turned a 
wilderness into a manufacturing 
colony should be gifted with me- 
chanical genius and ability to over- 
come handicaps. Their inherited 
skill has been and still is a vital fac- 
tor in keeping New England in the 
ferefront of industry. 


The most recent task of New 
England’s inventors and managers 
has been to devise ways to make im- 
proved goods at lower cost to meet 
new marketing conditions. 


Capital and Surplus 
$20,000,000 


THE 


The Spirit of New England Industry 


They have been especially success- 
ful in those fields in which this sec- 
tion is supreme—wool and cotton 
textiles, shoes, paper, leather, rub- 
ber goods and machinery. 


Buyers of merchandise, distant or 
nearby, will do well to consult 
National Shawmut Bank in seeking 
to meet manufacturers who have ad- 
justed goods and prices to meet 1922 
ideas. This bank is fortunately situ- 
ated to render efficient service by 
reason of its intimacy with New 
England industry, 


Correspondence is 
cordially invited 


MUT BANK 


of BOSTON 


100 Per Cent Circulation 


THE entire Bank Market is entirely covered by The Burroughs Clearin 
House with its 52,000 circulation, including one or more officers o 
every bank in the United States and Canada. 

There is no other one magazine or group of magazines that will insure 
Investigations have proved more than once that 
it ranks first with bankers among bank magazines of national circulation. 


Its advertising rate per page per thousand is lower than that of any 
other publication concentrating on this field. 


If you desire further data, just drop us a line. 


. THE BURR 


this 100% circulation. 


OUGHS CLEARING HOUSE 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 8 
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THE BURROUGHS 


urroughs Service 


; 7 a Look at this map! Every dot represents a Burroughs 
Service Center. 


At these 358 centers 1500 mechanically trained Burroughs 


i a men are at the call of the users of the more than 500,000 | 
ihe Burroughs Adding, Bookkeeping, Calculating and Billing F 
Machines. 


We are proud of this organization. We do not know of 
another like it in the world. It is maintained to protect 
our good name and to insure the Burroughs user in the con- 
tinuous and profitable use of his machine. 


aes No matter where the Burroughs user may be located or 
ass. how old his machine may be, there is a trained man almost 
at his elbow, who is prepared to give him quick and reliable 
service on his equipment, whether the changing of a ribbon — 
or rebuilding of a machine is required. 


These 1500 men are salaried employees, trained by 
Burroughs, controlled by Burroughs and placed by 
Burroughs where they can best serve Burroughs users. 


24 They are thoroughly familiar with Burroughs Machines. 
ee As fast as new Burroughs models are introduced, they are 
Et ; a schooled in their construction, operation and adjustment, 
me a and every six months they are required to pass an examina- 
Be et tion as to their fitness to meet the requirements of our 


customers. 


When you contemplate the purchase of a machine to 
handle your figuring problems, think what it means to have 
such an organization at your call. If you buy a Burroughs 
you have not only an efficient, accurate and economical 
means of handling your figure problems, but also full 
support of the Burroughs Adding Machine Company in main- 
taining that equipment in continuous, profitable operation. 


Burroughs Adding Machine Company 
Detroit, Michigan 
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Bookkeeping, Calculating, Billing Machines 


CLEARING HOUSE Forty-seven 


Blankets the Map 


Burroughs Service 
Reaches Every User 


Each of the 238 Burroughs sales 
offices in the United States has its 
quota of service inspectors. 

More than 100 other Burroughs 
inspectors are located in outlying 
cities and towns where they can 
give quick and economical service 
to Burroughs users. 


Adding, Bookkeeping, Calculating, Billing Machines 


ADVERTISING SECTION 
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Forty-eight 


A personally conducted tour 
through America’s finest banks 


new 64-page book, ‘“‘The Banking 

House in Art Metal” will take you on 
a tour, by the picture route, into many of 
the nation’s finest banks, large and small. 


You will see on this tour examples of 
the most modern and practical ideas in 
bank interior construction, arrangement 
and equipment, collected from Art Metal’s 
wealth of experience in furnishing thou- 
sands of banks throughout the world. 


The illustrations represent every type 
of bank and cover every requirement in 
bank furnishings, from the massive bronze 
door or artistic bronze counter screen to 
the workmanlike steel vault truck, special 
filing case or bookkeeper’s desk. 


Every bank officer should have this 
valuable, profusely illustrated book. Write 
us today for your copy. 


JAMESTOWN, NEW YORK 


World’s largest makers of steel Bank Equipment 


ADVERTISING SECTION PRODUCED IN THE BURROUGHS PRINT SHOP 
AT DETROIT, MICH U.S A, 


FORM 4070-50M-4-22-ADV. (ceeo1) 
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Indestructibility is only one advan- 


tageof L.B, Removablelabelcelluloided 
L.B. Removable label cellu- | 
loided guides help make the Mis the drawers. Name headings are he 


of the Canal Commercial Trust 


check files one of the show places ill ith always in a direct line of vision and 
& Savings Bank, New Orleans. 


read. No eyelets toscratch the 
Bands ortearthechecks, 


_ 
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The Six Big 43 
Divisions of Library 


a 


1. Special Service 


Analysis Service 
Indexing Service 
Statistical Service 


Specialized 
Departments 

Bank Department 

Government Department 

Insurance Department 

Library Department 


4 3. Filing Systems— 


For Banks 


Checks 
Correspondence 
Credits 

Deposit Tickets 
Foreign 
Statistics 
Transit 


4. Card Record Sys- 


tems— 
For Banks 


Average Balances 
Commercial Ledgers 
Central Inform. File 
Index 

Investments 
Liability Records 
New Business 

Safe Deposit 

Safe Keeping 
Savings Ledgers 
Signature 


5. Cabinets—Wood and 


Steel— 
For Banks 
Card Index Cabinets 
Card Ledger Desks 
Counter hight units 
Horizontal units 
Omnibuses 
Vault files and shelving 
Vertical units 


6. Supplies 


Cards 
Over 1,000 styles of plain 
index and stock forms 
Folders 
L.B. Reinforced folders 
Plain and tab folders 
Guides 


Plain, printed and cellu- 
oided 
Removable label guides 


Metal tip guides 


seh 


Files to be proud of! 


Why the check files are one of the show places 
in this large New Orleans Bank 


Hardly six months ago, the 
Canal Commercial Trust and 
Savings Bank, New Orleans, 
decided. to revise its check files. 
New labels had to be written; 
new guides installed; checks trans- 
ferred. And the entire installation 
had to be checked for accuracy. 


Yes—it meant a lot of work. But 
not for the bank itself! For Library 
Bureau undertook and executed the 
entire job. 


Today its check files are one of 
the show places of this bank. Mr. 
James R. Stevens, the vice-presi- 
dent, likes to show visitors how 
efficiently these files operate; how 
rapidly and surely they file and 
unfile checks. 


The guides used are largely re- 
sponsible for the efficiency of these 
check files. They are L.B. Re- 
movable label celluloided guides. 


Try to bend the tab on one of 
these guides. It is practically 
indestructible. It is made of solid 
celluloid, securely dovetailed into 
the pressboard, and reinforced by 
a covering of transparent celluloid. 
New labels can be typed, and easily 
inserted into the slot in back of 
the tab. 


L. B.’s Indexing Service Depart- 
ment plus L. B. Equipment can 
make check filing an easy job—for 
your bank. Ask an L.B. represen- 
tative to call—learn just how easy 
L. B. can make it for you. 


Plans 


Card and filing systems ~ Cabinets ~ Supplies 

Boston New York Philadelphia Chicago 
Albany Cincinnati Erie Louisville Portland Springfield Dallas, Parker Bros. 
Atlanta Cleveland Fall River Milwaukee Providence § Syracuse San Fr 7 Oakland 
Baltimore Columbus Hartford Minneapolis Richmond Toledo — —. By 
Birmingham Denver Houston New Orleans St. Louis Washington Los Angeles 
Bridgeport Des Moines’ Indianapolis Newark St. Paul Worcester McKee & Wentworth 
Buffalo Detroit Kansas City Pittsburgh Scranton Salt Lake City, C. G. Adams 


Foreign Offices—London Manchester Birmingham Cardiff Paris 
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One-fourth more filing space! 


What is your bank’s floor space worth to you? 
25% of the area used for filing can now be 


saved—25,000 letters in future where but 20,000 
are now filed. 


This file has five drawers instead of four. It’s 


the only five-drawer steel correspondence file 
on the market. 


Built to serve a whole banking generation, this 
file will outlast every piece of office equipment 
in your bank. Shoddy files aren’t economy. 


And remember that fifth drawer! 


BAKER-VAWTER COMPANY 


Originators and Manufacturers Loose Leaf and Steel Filing Equipment 


Service offices in 52 cities, 
manufacturing plants at 
Benton Harbor, Mich. 
San Francisco, Calif. 
Holyoke, Mass. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Canadian Distributors : 
Copeland-Chatterson, 
Ltd., Brampton, Ont. 


Above is the sturdy, useful 
10-drawer check file. All 
steel. Two sizes. For checks, 
notes, collateral, deposit 
tickets, etc. 
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